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OME dozen years or more ago a ballad of considerable literary 
merit was popular amongst the English, on both sides of the 
Atlantic.—Its title was, “JOHN OF THE SMITHY.’’—We have not 
heard or seen it quoted for many years, and probably there is no 
good reason why its memory should not have faded out of men’s 
minds. But often when we are thinking on that many-sided problem 
known generally as “ the labor question,” the lilt of the song comes 
into our head. It runs 
“ And the smith complains to the anvil’s song, 
Complains of the years he has toiled and pined ; 


For the priest and the ruler are swift to wrong, 
And the mills of God are slow to grind. 


“ But a clear keen voice comes over the sea ; 
It is piercing the gloom of the waning night ; 
Time was, time is, and time shall be 
When John o’ the Smithy shall come by his right— 
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“ And they who have forged the pitiless round 
Which has pressed him hard in body and soul, 
Shall perish from earth when the grist is ground 
And the mighty miller shall claim his toll.” 


The milis have been turning swiftly enough since that song was 
written, till the question is no longer whether John o’ the Smithy 
shall get his rights, but whether he will leave any’ for other folk. 
The author we believe was an American, though the scene is supposed 
to be laid in the old world. But if so, and if he intended that the 
“ clear keen voice” which was to declare deliverance, and a brighter 
day to the working people of Europe, was to come from the west—if 
he meant by “ over the sea” over the Atlantic—he blundered as a 
seer. The principle of association, which is proving to be the Ithuriel’s 
spear for the poor of Europe, has been of home growth. In several 
of its developments that principle is not likely for many generations, 
if ever, to find so congenial a soil in America. Trades’ Unionism 
can never be really formidable in a country where the boundary lines 
of classes are so indistinct, and which has an inexhaustible supply of 
rich land for the discontented to fall back upon, though we quite ad- 
mit, in view of the farmer’s Granges in Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
miner’s combinations in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, that the desire 
to fix the price at which one’s own labor shall be sold is just as com- 
mon in the Great West asin Europe. With respect, on the other hand, 
to those developments of the principle of Association of which we 
propose to speak in this Article, there are indications that the em- 
ployers of labor in the United States are beginning to be even more 
alive to the power which underlies them than their brethren in Eng- 
land or Germany. It is not however our intention here to compare 
the progress of Association in Europe and America :—so far as we are 
aware the materials for any such comparison do not exist at present. 
We can only deal, and that of necessity very superficially, with some 
features of the great movement in the old world centres where the 
need was the sorest until the last few years. 

The Reports, of which the titles are prefixed to this Article, indi- 
cate four of the most important directions in which, during the last 
quarter of a century, what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call the Zezt 
Geist, but what we would venture to designate “the Spirit of God in 
man.” has led, and is leading, the great masses of the European pop- 
ulation to an era, now we trust not far distant, which, visibly realiz- 
ing the noble anticipations of the English Poet Laureate, will 
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“ Ring out the strife of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind.” 

The generations preceding us, when they turned their atten- 
tion to that which could promote the general welfare, were mainly 
occupied with political questions; with matters such as the abolition 
of the slave trade, of slavery, or serfdom, requiring an alteration of 
the existing laws; or with matters such as the right of voting in the 
choice of the law-makers, where admission within the constitutional 
pale had to be gained for classes previously excluded from it. And 
it cannot be said that these questions are yet so settled but that they 
must occupy grave attention in the present, if not in succeeding 
ages. Witress, e. g., the question of the due representation of mi- 
norities, and that of femalé votes. But the progress made in this 
respect has been already sufficiently great to show that some action, 
of a kind distinct from the action of law, is required, before this 
ancient “feud of rich and poor” can find the peaceful termination 
which we believe to be in reserve for it. Political Freedom is not 
unlike Free Trade. It removes a number of artificial, man-made 
barriers, by which the fertilizing waters of human activity have been 
directed into particular channels, and prevented from diffusing their 
benefits generally among mankind; but it leaves us to find out 
through what channels that diffusion can be made so as to produce 
the best results. Experience is now daily proving, if it may not be 
said to have already sufficiently proved, that the let-alone system of 
unimpeded individual activity, and equal individual rights, in which 
the reformers of past generations saw the panacea for human ills, is 
no more adequate for its purpose, than a similar system, applied to 
rivers and brooks, would be sufficient to secure the distribution of 
natural waters in the way adapted to produce the maximum growth 
of the plants useful to man. For this end we are bound to have 
well-arranged plans of drainage and irrigation. Man, as the Bible 
tells us, has been placed upon the earth “to order it, and to dress 
it,’ not less in a moral than in a physical sense. The best and hard- 
est part of his task is the ordering and dressing of the relations nat- 
urally existing among the members of his own species, in such 
manner as may be most conducive to the welfare of the whole body, 
and of every part, without sacrificing in any respect the well-being 
either of majorities to minorities, or of minorities to majorities; and 
he has, in the divine faculty of Reason, the “ heir of the ages,” which 
looks behind and before and on all sides to discover the appropriate 
means for effecting its ends, the instrument fit for the vast, appointed 
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purpose. The more vivid perception of this truth which has dawned 
upon the present generation, marks it out as the approximate birth- 
time of what seems likely to prove an ever growing influence in the 
history of our race; the practical application, on a large scale, of the 
principle of Free Association for the purpose of employing the accumu- 
lated resources of Industry and Science in the gradual elevation of 
the mass of our population, by their own combined efforts, into a 
position of physical enjoyment, intellectual cultivation, and moral 
dignity. 

This birth of practical effort, was preceded in Europe by an age 
which produced a group of remarkable writers upon the theory of 
social reform, among whom the names of Saint Simon, Charles Fou- 
rier, and Robert Owen, stand out as the most conspicuous leaders— 
all more or less, the propounders of schemes, justly called Utopian 
visions, embodying the bright colors of hope, and desire, rather than 
the sober tints of present possibilities; but yet visions, which, by 
filling men’s imaginations with the notion of a state of general well- 
being, attainable through their own exertions, without any super- 
natural, or revolutionary transformation of their existing faculties or 
circumstances, have prepared the way for the practical attempt to 
realize that idea, which now brightens our expectations of the future. 
These have taken the fourfold shape indicated above; of, 1. Unions 
of consumers or workers to carry on distribution and production on 
their own account, and thus to apply, for their own benefit, the 
profits hitherto appropriated by those who have supplied the funds 
employed for these purposes, and superintended their application ; 2. 
Unions of workers to obtain the capital required for carrying on 
their work, by their collective responsibility, on terms as advan- 
tageous as those hitherto monopolized by the wealthy capitalists, or 
societies formed by them ; 3. Unions of the artisan class to obtain, 
by the formation of clubs, the social enjoyments and advantages 
which the wealthier classes have obtained through similar unions; 4. 
Unions of the same classes to obtain for themselves healthy dwell- 
ings in convenient sites, without paying the heavy tax with which 
they are now burdened in the profits absorbed by speculating builders, 
or the greed of landlords and middle men. We propose briefly to 
notice what has been effected in each of these directions. 

I. Co-operative Associations, both for production and distribution, 
have spread themselves all over Europe; existing however in the 
greatest numbers, in proportion to the population, in some parts of 
France, and Great Britain; and in the latter country alone having, 
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up to the present time, been formed upon anything like a definite, 
progressive plan. This plan has rested on the proposition, that con- 
sumption is the ultimate regulator of production, while it is also that 
which the consumers have in their own hands, and has developed 
from it the following theses ; (1) If the consumers unite in sufficiently 
large numbers to pay, by the profit upon the articles which they 
consume, for the cost of distributing them, and provide the funds 
needed to purchase what they want to consume, they can free them- 
selves from the useless burden of competing establishments set up 
to live by attracting their custom, and from the countless dangers of 
fraud and adulteration, which the keenness of the competition so 
caused, fosters ; (2) That by uniting the establishments for self-supply 
thus created, as they increase in numbers, through wholesale centres, 
formed by the capital which these establishments furnish, and con- 
ducted by managers whom they appoint in their joint interests, they 
can become the conduit-pipes for supplying the wants of large dis- 
tricts; (3) That they can thus provide a solid support to productive 
centres, from which these wants may be met, without needing the 
costly system of competitive rivalry called into operation to fulfil the 
same office at present. Starting from this basis, Co-operation in 
the United Kingdom, has grown till it has reached the stage where 
the distributive associations are beginning to feel themselves strong 
enough to sustain the productive societies, which should complete 
their work. The grave questions, attendant upon this phase of 
combined action,—how progress in improvement can be secured, 
if the stimulus of competition is withdrawn? how the producing 
limits are to be knit to the consuming stomach without being swal- 
lowed up in, or liable to separation from it ?—are commencing se- 
riously to occupy the attention of the working classes, in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, the north of England, and Scotland, which are at present 
the chief seats of Co-operative enterprise, and wait a practical solu- 
tion still in the womb of the future. Without entering, then, upon 
any speculations of our own on the way in which this solution can 
be effected, tempting though that problem be, we would briefly notice 
three great principles to which the success of Co-operation in Great 
Britain, appears to be principaliy due. 

The first is the rule that all dealings shall be for cash; that the 
distributive societies shall neither give credit, nor contract debts, 
except in the shape of loans for definite periods, upon the security 
of their assets. 

The second is, that the interest on the capital employed in the 
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business shall be limited to a moderate fixed rate, so that there 
shall be no speculative inducement to the formation of a class of 
investors with an interest in making a profit out of other men’s cus- 
tom; and that the profits shall be divided among the purchasers in 
proportion to their purchases. With this in England has been gen- 
erally combined, the provision that the purchaser who is not a 
shareholder, shall receive only half the dividend he would be entitled 
to as a shareholder,so that the workman is thus led on to become a 
member of the Society. The /¢hird is, that these profits shall be 
divided from time to time, generally once in every three months, so 
that their expenditure becomes a question of serious consideration. 
In consequence they were not exposed to be frittered away, as they 
certainly would have been, by a class little given before to the prac- 
tice of saving, had the distributive unions among the working classes 
been formed upon the principle, since made popular among the 
richer classes in London by the Civil Service stores, of employing all 
profits beyond the cost of distribution in a reduction of price upon 
the articles distributed, while they could always be left on deposit at 
call in the society, receiving five per cent. interest if applied in pay- 
ing up the instalments due upon the shares of the purchasers. Of 
the effect which the system of economics, costing the economizer 
nothing, has had upon the members of the distributive unions, some 
idea may be formed from a few anecdotes to be found in Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake’s interesting account of the Great Equitable Pioneers’ 
Society, at Rochdale, in a little book entitled “Self Help by the 
People.’”” One member, who had lived in a cellar for thirty years, 
and was never out of debt, one morning astonished his milkman by 
displaying, with pardonable pride, a £5 note, the first he had ever 
possessed, and asking for change. Another, a woman, who was told 
by some enemy of the Store that it would break, replied, “ Well, it 
will break with its own, if it do break, for I have only paid in one 
shilling, and I have £50 there now.” A third, who when he joined 
the Society had never been out of a shopkeeper’s books for forty 
years, in nine years afterwards had paid as contributions £2 18s. od., 
had drawn out £17 Ios. 7d., and had still £5 left. A fourth, whose 
debt to his shopkeeper during twenty-five years had averaged from 
40s. to 50s., and his expenditure tos. a week, had paid into the 
Society £2 10s. od., drawn out £6 17s. §d., and had £8 os. 3d. 
remaining, as the result of nine years’ dealings. A fifth had paid in 
15s.,and in the course of two years gained £18, of which he had 
used £11 16s. td. only. A sixth, who had generally owed his shop- 
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keeper from 20s. to 50s., had stored up from nine years’ dealings 
with the Society £3 Is. 1od., out of an average expenditure of gs. a 
week, having paid in as contributions £1 18s. 11d., and drawn out £1 
12s. 1d. A seventh, a man above sixty, told Mr. Holyoake that had 
it not been for the store he did not know how he could have lived 
without going to the workhouse. It had nearly kept him in food by 
the profits on the goods he had purchased for the last eleven years, 
during which he had received in dividends £77 2s. 6d., and had still 
#11 left in the Society. But it is needless to multiply instances. 
Those already given may suffice, to illustrate the important 
improvement in the actual condition of members of the working 
class, even those in the receipt of comparatively small earnings, from 
the profits upon an expenditure, by no means embracing, at the time 
to which these statements relate, all their outlay—for the Rochdale 
Pioneers did not then supply many articles now included in their 
stock, and had but recently begun to supply others—while they will 
explain the causes of the growth of Co-operative business and Cap- 
ital shown by the following figures, extracted from the Report of the 
Conference at Newcastle, and compiled from the Government returns 
for the years 1866-7-8, ’70, and ’71.* 























1866 1867 1868 1870 1871 
SOCIETIES REGISTERED AT END OF YEAR. 839 g06 956 969 
Of which, had made returns to which the 
following figures apply ama cene ses 436 577 670 749 
Members at end of each eee 174993 | 171897} 208738} 249113] 262788 
Share capital “ §«“ — senccvccces 1046810 | 1475199 | 1027776 | 2084201 | 2305951 
Loan capital “ y  jaeeeniees 118028] 136784] 184163] 197128] 215558 
Goods paid for during year............. 3892766 | 5337262 | 6160406 | 7457741 
Goods sold during year..........++++++. 4462676 | 6001153 | 8113072 | 8202426 | 9439471 
Expenses, including interest, o seeaeanen 235594] 311258} 349050] 335227| 388721 
Liabilities, total, at end of year... +e 1589245 | 2027747 | 2403902 | 2866318 
Assets, “ - | 1353839 | 1858616 | 2155117 | 2649426 | 3025567 
Cap. inv’d in other societies or companies. 307829 | 331433] 407944 
Net profit during — after payment of 
* interest on capital........eseeeees 372307 | 398578] 425542] 555435] 670721 
Declared due to members on purchases. . 357380| 467164] 583290 
” . non-members .........+ 12676 16523 16248 
Appropriated to educational purposes.. . . 3606 3775 5097 





The year 1872, so far as its returns are known, shows a similar 
rate of increase; the sales of 75 of the largest societies which in 1871 
were £3720349, having in 1872 reached the total of £5032787; 
while the number of their members had risen from 77520 to 86234; 
and their share capital had increased from £895627 to £1129300.t 


* Those for 1869 are wanting. ¢ Co-op. Congress Report, page I19. 
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In the meantime the advance of the second stage in this organ- 
ized system of self-help, the Wholesale Centres by which the dis- 
tributive action of the individual societies may be concentrated, has 
been not less striking. In 1864 the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
then called the “ North of England Wholesale” commenced its busi- 
ness at Manchester, and effected, during its first complete ha/f year, 
sales to the amount of £45895. In the ¢hree months ending the Ist 
July, 1873, the sales were £399011 being an increase of 50 per cent. 
on the corresponding months for 1872; while 86 new societies had 
joined it during that quarter,* and this irrespective of the members 
of an allied society, the “ Scottish Wholesale,” established at Glasgow, 
which, in the year 1872, effected sales amounting to £262581, an in- 
crease of 61 per cent. on the previous year.+ 

II. It is time to turn from this picture of the combined efforts of 
‘the working classes for their social elevation in Great Britain to the 
form taken by the same tendency in Germany—the People’s Banks, 
founded in that country at the suggestion, and under the supervision 
of Mr. Schultze Delitzsch. The present conditions of labor in Ger- 
many are very different from those prevalent in Great Britain. In 
place of the immense establishments, where hundreds of “ hands” 
are employed under the control and for the pecuniary benefit of 
one gigantic “head,” we find, for the most part, a mass of little pro- 
prietors, dispersed through a multitude of small towns or villages, 
working with their own hands upon their own account, with the aid 
of a few assistants or apprentices, and working under the disadvantage, 
that their limited means did not allow them to obtain either the mate- 
rials required in the exercise of their industry, or the capital needed to 
make it productive, on terms at the command of their wealthier com- 
petitors. But what was impossible for the individual, might, thought 
Mr. Delitzsch, be easy for bodies of these same individuals, combin- 
ing to offer the security of their collective responsibility. 

Out of this idea arose the People’s Banks; at first in the form of 
associations of persons carrying on particular trades, to buy on their 
joint account the materials which they respectively wanted ; but soon 
taking the shape of institutions by which, to borrow Mr. Schultze 
Delitzsch’s words,t 

“Capital could be created for the classes without capital, and the merely passive 
saving and depositing in public savings banks, give place to the active participation 
in a bank business established to supply the credit wants of its members ; who by 


* Co-operative Wholesale Society Report, July, 1873. ¢ Ibid, page 117. 
+ Letter to R. Kettle, Esq., Co-op. Congress Report for 1872, page !15. 
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fulfilling, under difficulties and deprivations, the engagements they had undertaken 
towards the societies, could prove their own moral worth ; while by the accumulation 
of small savings they succeeded in adding Jower of credit to worthiness.” 


The success of the banks appears to have been materially aided 
by the confidence created from the unlimited responsibility of their 
shareholders ; a principle to which Mr. Schultze Delitzsch, attaches an 
importance greater, in our judgment, than really belongs to it, but 
which no doubt filled a useful office in the introduction of these 
institutions into Germany. The true secret of their prosperity, is, 
we believe, to be found in their local character. 

The “ People’s Banks” were not gigantic speculations, carried on 
from a distant centre, which sought to draw the business of whole 
provinces into the circle of its operations, but associations dealing 
with those of whose character and position they were generally well 
aware, formed of persons who possessed a local knowledge of each 
other’s means; and limited in their operations to advances needed for 
carrying on the ordinary business of the district where they arose. 
Hence they made few losses, and, from this circumstance, combined 
with the prudence shown in their conduct, very much we believe, 
through the watchful care of Mr. Schultze Delitzsch. He having in- 
duced the members: 


“To maintain the relation of the deposited reserves and accumulated business 
dividends to the capital borrowed, for the purpose of strengthening their business 
funds, at an average even beyond that prescribed by the experience of solid banks of 
deposit, they have gained a strong hold on the public confidence ; so that the offer of cap- 
ital has exceeded their actual wants; and in some cases disposed them to embark in 
business operations which more properly belonged to the practice of larger banking 
concerns; a tendency which Mr. Schultze Delitzsch states that he never failed to 
oppose.” 


Hitherto, however, no harm appears to have come to the Associa , 
tions from this tendency. The facts and figures following will give 
an idea of the magnitude which the system, introduced in 1853, has 
attained, and its influence upon the growth of other forms of Coop- 
erative Associations now springing up around it. The war of 1870 
taxed their resources severely.* 


“ Thousands of Co-operators,” says Professor Pfeiffer, “were called to join the 
army, were obliged to leave house and business for many months, and instead of 
gaining money, were forced to spend their savings; while the productive societies 
could not sell any more, and orders given before were withdrawn, and payments did 


* Co-op. Congress Report for 1872, page 101. 
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not come in; the money deposited in the banks and stores was withdrawn, and they 
could not even, with many members who entered the army, insist on the usual notice 
being given before the withdrawal of money ; and this, although they wanted above 
all to be just to their creditors ; yet in the midst of this storm the “ People’s Banks” 
held their way.” 


Aided, no doubt, by the rapid and decided success of the German 
armies, they survived the panic attending the first few weeks. 


“ Business,” says the Professor, “which had never been entirely suspended was 
soon resumed to the same extent as before ; the demands of the army, probably in a 
great measure supplying, under another form, the orders it had at first taken away ; 
the banks and stores were able to supply with money their members in the field, and 
their families, and in the midst of the distractions of the war these members increased, 
121 new Co-operative banks, and 112 stores having been opened, and 9 manufactur- 
ing societies established.” 


Institutions which could thus stand the “tug of war” must natu- 
rally be expected to thrive still more under the reviving influence of 
peace. Accordingly the last report of Mr. Schultze Delitzsch shows 
the following increase in their members, and the business done by 
them : 


END OF 1870, END oF 1871. 
Credit Banks cs - « ° ° . 1571 2059 
Trade Associations . e . ° " - 276 404 
Distributive Stores . ° ° ° . ° 739 827 
2886 3290 


Mr. Delitzsch adds that at the date of his report the numbers 
have risen to nearly 3500; and from the returns received at the Cen- 
tral Office (which, however, were only full in all respects as to 942 as- 
sociations) he gives the following estimate: 


THALERS, & STERLING. 
Total business . ‘ é ‘ ° ° 400,000,000 60,000,000 
Cash credits . . . ° ° + 380,000,000 57,000,000 
Capital belonging to members ° . . 32,000,000 4,300,000 
Loan capital . ° ; ° . ° 85,000,000 12,750,000 


The total number of members he estimates in like manner at 1,200,000. 


Such, in brief outline, has been the operation of the two principal] 
forms of that ladder of systematic association for production and dis- 
tribution, up which the working classes of Europe are now striving 
to climb out of the mire where the iron tramp of Capital, competing 
for profits at their cost, has trodden them down, to that happier stage 
of existence where this keen competition for profit shall be trans- 
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formed into a generous emulation for excellence; and the producer 
shall shake hands in friendly union with the capitalists, in whose 
ranks he will be included. 

The two forms of associations remaining to be noticed are, toa 
certain extent, anticipations of the flowers and fruits by which this 
stage of existence will be cheered and adorned. They are instances 
of the spirit of union directed, either to create common meeting 
places for bodily recreation or intellectual enjoyment among the 
working classes, or to import into their houses those appliances for 
promoting health and comfort which the richer classes have long 
since learned to consider necessaries of life in their own homes. 

III. “ The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union” has been 
the practical answer given in Great Britain, to a question which a 
few years since began to be seriously asked by those social reformers 
who have striven to help the working classes to help themselves, 
namely; why should not the working men form on a scale suited to 
their means, clubs for social purposes, similar to those which we, with 
our larger means, are accustomed to form for ourselves? why should 
they be driven to seek, in shops whose proprietors live by tempting 
them to drink, the only public place where they can meet under 
shelter to enjoy each other’s society ? When the tavern was the habit- 
ual resort of British gentlemen, they, we know, were noted for habit- 
ual excess in drinking. With the introduction of club life, this habit 
has almost disappeared. Will not similar results follow if similar 
facilities for obtaining social recreation apart from the civilities of 
“mine host,” are opened to the working classes? And will not these 
centres of recreative Union, supported as they will naturally be, by the 
most thoughtful and best conducted men among these classes, insensi- 
bly exercise through their influence an elevating action, spreading itself 
among the whole body, and thus preparing the way for that higher state 
of social existence to which we hope to see them raise themselves? Such 
appears to have been the idea out of which the institution abovemen- 
tioned arose ; and though never in the receipt of large funds, it has suc- 
ceeded in calling forth or encouraging among the working classes the 
disposition to establish them to such an extent, that there are now known 
to the Central Association 535 working men’s clubs in the United King- 
dom, estimated to number 90,000 members,* and supported mainly, in 
many cases entirely, either by the subscriptions of these members, or 
by the profits arising from their use of bagatelle or billiard-tables 


* Seventy-four new clubs were formed during the last year: but on the other hand, 
forty-six had been closed. 
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or the sale of refreshments tothem. It is the se//-managing character 
accompanying this power of self support, as much as their social objects, 
which gives to these institutions in our view, their true importance. 
Help yourselves and God will help you, is a maxim, profoundly true, 
though sometimes perverted into an implied doubt of that divine help 
of which it really states only the beneficent condition. Hitherto the 
mutual help, which the working classes have been inclined to give to 
each other, has been confined, either to an imperfect application of 
the principles of life assurance to create common funds for their indi- 
vidual support in sickness or old age; or to the formation of leagues 
against their employers, for obtaining higher wages, or shorter 
hours of labor, by stopping the work out of which profits and wages 
alike are derived—that internal gouvernement de combat, where the in- 
dividual gives himself up into the hands of selected leaders to gain 
strength by the surrender of liberty, of which, as of military institu- 
tions generally, the philanthropist must say, they may be a necessary 
preservative against worse evils, but it is an evil necessity which 
makes them necessary. It is the great sign of hopefulness in the 
present age, that the vast army of those who live by manual labor, 
who have hitherto combined only to avert general injury by individual 
sacrifice, should begin to unite for the higher end of securing indi- 
vidual good by general co-operative action. 

IV. It is as another phase of this life-bringing principle that we 
have noticed the “ Artisans’ and Laborers’ Dwelling Company ;” 
because it is, we believe, the first considerable attempt by working 
people to meet one of the most crying wants of the present day 
in those overcrowded cities into which the pressure of com- 
petition continually drives the larger proportion of the population 
—the want of healthy and pleasant dwellings for the poorer classes. 
Societies for improving the dwellings of the workers have existed 
for the last quarter of a century in Great Britain; where the 
“‘ Metropolitan Dwelling Association” set an example, followed with 
greater commercial success by a company founded by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, at the moment when we write, Lord Mayor of London, 
and by other smaller associations. But these societies have been 
the offspring of the benevolence of the rich, not of self-supplying 
union among the poor. Individuals, such as the late Mr. Peabody, 
and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, have made magnificent dona- 
tions for the same object; but their operation has been limited to 
the funds thus nobly provided. They have not called forth, among 
the class for whom these benefits were designed, any response, 
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beyond that of letting themselves be benefitted. Cottages have 
indeed been built, in some cases, by the great Co-operative Socie- 
ties of the North, for their own members ; and the disposition to 
employ their accumulating funds in this way, appears, we are happy 
to say, to be growing. But this “ Artisans’ Dwelling Company” 
has brought forward a scheme for supplying dwellings, which 
seems to be now attracting extensive support from the classes 
who are to live in them, and therefore to be more competent than 
any of its precursors to contend with that gigantic evil which makes 
the back lanes and courts of our cities a standing reproach to the 
self-praised civilization surrounding them. The secret of this greater 
interest lies, we believe, in the fact that, by the new scheme, the 
worker can become the owner of his own separate dwelling, instead 
of merely the occupier of rooms let to him, in a block belonging to a 
company. The societies or individuals mentioned above have striven 
to bring their buildings to the artisans, and thus were compelled, by 
the high price of land in the great hives of modern industry, to gain 
in height the space which they could not afford to use in breadth, 
and merge the proprietor in the lessee. ‘The Artisans’ and Labor- 
ers’ Dwelling Company,” on the contrary, seek to bring the artisans 
to the dwellings, which they construct in the neighborhood of the 
great hives, instead of in their interior, availing themselves of the 
facilities for locomotion offered by railways and street cars to trans- 
port the worker to his work. Naturally this involves some additional 
cost; but it is a cost compensated by the greater cheapness of his 
house, the diminution in doctors’ bills, and the stoppage of the drain 
of the public house, produced by the healthier atmosphere in which 
he and his family live, and the absence of the ever ready temptation 
offered by the drink shop “ round the corner” to spend in his gullet 
what should be spent on the backs or the brains of his children, or on 
the comforts of his home. Buildings for the common benefit of the 
dwellers in these cités ouvriéres are part of the plan, and the time 
will probably come when the superior facilities of access to these 
common advantages, afforded by well-arranged dwellings united 
under one roof, may induce the classes who are to benefit by them to 
prefer such domestic clubs, jointly managed by their owners and 
occupiers, to separate houses. But, till this time arrives, the “ Arti- 
sans’ and Laborers’ Dwelling Company” must be congratulated in 
having set on foot a system which the workers appear inclined to 
use to solve for themselves that problem of decent and healthy 
homes, with which the selfish interest of the wealthier classes will 
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not meddle. 2nd which their benevolence has hitherto proved quite 
inadequate to effectually supply. 

We have no space left to dwell on the prospects which are thus 
opening in the old countries of Europe for the poor. The time has 
come when the fact that they have attained their majority is too clear 
for argument, and the question which is being anxiously asked on all 


‘ sides is how they are likely to use their power in the national house- 


holds of which they have become or are fast becoming the strongest 
members. Those who have watched them most carefully and sympa- 
thetically will have little fear in the development of the great drama. 
It would be vain nevertheless to deny that there is much cause for 
anxiety. The evilspirits of irreligion and communism which have here 
and there obtained a strong hold on the class that is rising to power, 
are hard to cast out. But in England at any rate the perilous time has 
passed. It is impossible to watch the tone of the numerous congresses 
and other gatherings which are held in all parts of the country and 
not to feel that the jealousy of capital, which still exists, has no dan- 
gerous side to it. Indeed the danger is rather the other way, and in 
the co-operative producing societies especially, the best men have to 
watch carefully in order to ensure that workmen, who are not also 
shareholders, shall get any portion of the profits resulting from associ- 
ations. In Germany where communistic doctrines had till lately, and 
probably still have, a far stronger hold on the artisan class than they 
have ever had in England, the same healthy influence is at work. 
One of the ablest of the Liberals in the German Parliament in writing 
a few weeks since toan English Co-operator stated his own firm belief 


. that if his country be saved from a communistic revolution, as he be- 


lieved it may be, it would be owing chiefly to the influence of the 
People’s Banks and Working Associations. 

The effect of the movement on religion is a deeply interesting 
study. A large section of the English Co-operators openly profess 
that their object and hope are to make trade Christfan, “to apply in 
common life, in buying and selling, producing and consuming, the 
old truths which have commanded the lip service of Christendom for 
near 2000 years.”’ We incline to think that their numbers and in- 
fluence are on the increase ; and it is difficult in any case to see howa 
great popular movement which takes for its motto, “ sclf-help through _ 
fellowship in work,” can fail to strengthen the religious life of a peo- 
ple. But without insisting on this point, we are quite content to put 
the case no higher than Mr. Mill has done, and to let it rest on his 
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words. Writing of the Co-operative Movement before it reached 
anything like its present development, he says, 


“It is a change in society, which will combine the freedom and independence ot 
the individual, with the moral, intellectual, and economical advantage of aggregate 
production ; which without violence or spoliation, or any sudden disturbance of ex- 
isting habits, or expectations, will realize, at all events, in the industrial department, 
the best aspirations of the democratic spirit.” 


It is the most beneficial ordering of industrial efforts for the uni- 
versal good which it is at present possible to devise. 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


ProF, J. E. HILGARD. 


HE passage of the planet Venus over the sun’s disc, as seen 

from the Earth, which will occur on the 8th of December, 1874, 
is an event the expectancy of which has, for some time, almost mo- 
nopolized the interest of astronomers, and has called forth prepara- 
tions for its due observation in every civilized country. The event 
is, indeed, not one accompanied by surprising phenomena that would 
attract the attention of the casual beholder, like those attending a 
solar eclipse. A round black dot, about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter to the eyes of those to whom the Sun appears to have a 
diameter of twelve inches, moving across the disc near its northern 
edge in about four hours, is the appearance which would present 
itself to the observer viewing the Sun through a black glass. Nor 
can the astronomer, armed with the most powerful appliances of 
science, do more than accurately map the path of the planet, and 
note the exact time of its various positions. Viewed from different 
points on the Earth, however, the planet will be seen to appear on 
the Sun at different times, and to describe different paths; and from 
the differences of the paths so mapped may be deduced, by mathe- 
matical inference, the distance of the Earth from the Sun, which is 
our fundamental unit of measure for all celestial spaces. 

To ascertain this distance with the greatest attainable degree of 
precision has long been considered the grandest problem of the 
astronomer. We have, indeed, since Kepler, known the relative dis- 
tances of the bodies of our planetary system by virtue of the law 
discovered by Kepler and demonstrated by Newton from the general 
law of gravitation, that “the cubes of the mean distances are as the 
squares of the times of revolution ;” and since the times of revolution 
can be observed with great exactness, the ratios of the mean dis- 
tances follow with equal precision. But measuring a distance means 
comparing it with some magnitude familiar to our perception. It is 
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only when we can express the planetary distances in miles, or, as it 
were, measure them with the yard-stick, that we can be said to know 
them. The basis of any such measurement must necessarily be the 
magnitude and figure of the Earth, which have now been determined 
by geodesic operations to a degree of exactitude more than sufficient 
for the purpose in hand. We may state that the distance between 
any two points on the Earth’s surface lying six thousand miles apart, 
ascertained in latitude and longitude, can be assigned with certainty 
to within the tenth part of a mile; and this uncertainty is mainly 
due to irregularities in the Earth’s density affecting the direction of 
the force of gravity, to which geographical positions are necessarily 
referred, since by it the horizon or level of each place is determined. 
Lest the reader think too meanly of the achievements of modern 
geodesy, we will stop to tell him that the Earth’s polar diameter of 
about eight thousand miles is certainly known to within its five hun- 
dred thousandth part, or about thirty yards. Being thus assured of 
a satisfactory knowledge of our terrestrial unit of measure, the 
Earth’s semi-diameter, let us inquire what degree of precision we 
may expect to obtain in our astronomical unit, the distance of the 
Earth from the Sun, by the method of observation which forms the 
subject of this paper. To this end let us attempt to realize the con- 
ditions of the transit without the aid of diagrams, calling up merely 
our familiar reminiscences of geography, or, in default thereof, refer 
ring to a map of the world. 

At a point in the northwestern part of Australia, two hundred 
miles inland from the coast (latitude 224° S., longitude 1184° E.), 
when the Sun is on the meridian on the 8th of December, 1874, 
Venus will be seen as a small black spot on the face of the Sun about 
one-tenth of its diameter from the northern edge, midway on the 
corresponding chord. This is the middle time of the passage, and 
the planet is projected as if it were seen from the centre of the 
Earth, the Sun being in the zenith. This is what is called the con- 
junction of the planet. Now to an observer at Pekin, which is 62° 
directly north of the presumed central station, the planet, being 
between the Earth and the Sun, will appear projected to the south. 
ward of the position in which it is seen at the first station by about 
one half of its own width, the Sun being af an elevation of 28° above 
the southern horizon. On the other hand, an observer at the South 
Pole (which, if it could be reached, would be the most advantageous 
station for observing this transit) would see the planet projected to 
the northward of the first station by about the same amount, the 
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Sun appearing at an elevation of 23° above the northern horizon. 
The apparent displacement of the planet, expressed in angular meas- 
ure, gives us the parallactic angle subtended by the distance between 
the two stations, from which, by means of the known ratio between 
the distance of the Earth and Venus from the Sun, the corresponding 
angle at the latter body, and, consequently, the distance, may be 
deduced. 

Conditions as favorable as here presupposed, with a view to illus- 
trating the nature of the observations, cannot, however, be obtained, 
since we cannot, with any hope of success, approach the South Pole 
nearer than Kerguelen’s Land or the Auckland Islands, either of 
which lie only 22° south of the central phase; nor can we go far 
north of Pekin because the Sun would appear too low on the south- 
ern horizon to admit of accurate observations. The greatest differ- 
ence in radical displacement of the planet obtainable, will be that 
corresponding to a difference of latitude of 84°, which will give usa 
parallactic angle of about forty seconds of arc. In order then to 
obtain this to its thousandth part, we must assure ourselves within 
four hundredths of a second of arc in the measure of the difference 
of position of the planet with reference to the Sun’s center. How 
this is proposed to be obtained we will explain after first referring to 
the mode in which observations of the passage from stations sep- 
arated by a considerable distance in an east and west direction, will 
give the desired result. The planet enters the disc of the Sun on the 
east side, about half way between the east and north points of the 
Sun. Ata station on the Sandwich Islands, lying northeast of the 
place of central phase, the planet will appear to enter upon the disc 
of the Sun 11 minutes ear/zer than if seen from the Earth’s center; 
while at Kerguelen’s Land, lying to the southwest of the central 
station, the ingress will be ater by more than II minutes, making 
the difference in the time of ingress nearly 23 minutes or 1,360 sec- 
onds of time. Similar relations will exist for the egress, which will 
take place earlier for an eastern and later for a western station. 
Chatham Island, east of New Zealand, and Cabul in Afghanistan, 
being among the accessible stations most favorably situated. These 
give a difference of 20 minutes or 1,200 seconds of time. In order 
then, to assure ourselves of this difference of time within its one 
thousandth part, it will be necessary to observe the times of ingress 
or egress within one second of time. Such a degree of precision is 
not attainable, as we have been taught by previous experience in the 
transits of Venus observed in the last century, which furnished the 
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nearest estimate of the Sun’s distance that we yet possess. It was 
then found that the first contact of the planet with the Sun’s edge 
was extremely uncertain, depending solely upon the observer’s judg- 
ment of the continuity of the circular outline of the Sun. The in- 
ternal contact, or the moment when the disc of the planet appeared 
on the Sun leaving a continuous line of light on the edge, was much 
better defined, but was nevertheless uncertain to the extent of many 
seconds, in consequence of a visual phenomenon known to astrono- 
mers as the “ black drop,” by which the dark outline of the planet 
appears drawn out into a sort of ligament before separating from the 
Sun’s edge, when, from the continuity of the planet’s circle it should 
already appear separated from it, permitting the cusps of light to be 
joined. This circumstance, varying with atmospheric conditions, 
with the quality and power of the telescope, and probably with the 
eyes of different observers, is that which most interferes with the 
precision of the results which otherwise might be obtained. The 
same phenomenon is repeated at the egress. Before the dark disc 
of the planet actually touches the Sun’s edge, it appears drawn out 
towards it, and there is a difference between the apparent and real 
contact, which, to some observers, appears as great as five seconds. 
It is to this cause are due the great differences in the horizontal 
parallax of the Sun derived from the transits of Venus of 1761 and 
1769, as computed by Encke and Stone, giving respectively ninety- 
five and ninety-two millions of miles as the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun, these results differing it will be seen by the thirtieth 
part of the whole distance. 

It is not then by observation of the phases of ingress and egress 
that we may expect a precision greater than, perhaps, the three-hun- 
dredth part of the whole distance; nor would micrometer meas- 
- ures of the distance of the planet from the Sun’s edge at noted 
times, yield us a greater accuracy, because the very difficulty of 
the coalescence of images of Sun and star which we desire to avoid, 
would -be repeated between the Sun and micrometer wire. For- 
tunately, the co-operation of different sciences and arts, so remark- 
able in these latter days, comes to our aid to solve the difficulty. 
The application of photography to the astronomical telescope gives 
us the means of fixing the celestial phenomena, at any given instant 
of time, upon a photographic plate, which can be afterwards sub- 
jected to the minutest measurement at the convenience of the ob- 
server. By using at each station a telescopic photographing appa- 
ratus, by means of which a series of pictures of the Sun and planet 
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are taken at regular and frequent intervals, the apparent path of the — 


planet over the Sun’s disc will be portrayed with the utmost fidelity, 
and from these pictures the distance of the planet from the Sun’s 
center, and its angular position at any instant of time, may be meas- 
ured with great exactness; and hundreds of such observations, each 
better than the simple eye-observation of ingress and contact, may 
be obtained at each station. 

This new method of measuring small angles in the heavens by 
photographing the object to be examined, and then making the 
requisite measures on the photographic plate by means of a very 
accurate micrometer, has been carried out with the greatest success 


by our countryman, Mr. Rutherford, who, in that way, has arrived at ~ 


a degree of precision considerably exceeding any obtained by the 
ordinary modes of observation. Sun-pictures, for the purpose of 
recording and studying the movements of solar spots have, also, for 
many years past, been taken at the Kew Observatory in pursuance 
of the plans of Mr. Warren de la Rue, and it is well-known that in 
the recent solar eclipses the photographic method has been employed 
with great success. In photographing the Sun we have the advan- 
tage that the telescope can be stationary, the picture requiring an 
exposure, at the most, of a hundredth of a second of time, while in 
the stellar photographs taken by Mr. Rutherford, requiring an 
exposure of many seconds, the telescope, with its camera attachment, 
must be moved in exact correspondence with the apparent move- 
ment of the stars in order to secure a sufficient impression. For the 
purpose of obtaining an enlarged image on the photographic plate, 
to facilitate its measurement, the image of the Sun, after being formed 
in the focus of the telescope, is enlarged by a lens or camera to the 
desired size, the Kew Sun-pictures, or photo-heliographs, as they are 
. called, being thus enlarged to a diameter of about four inches. This 
plan has been adopted for the photographic apparatus to be used by 
the British, German and Russian parties commissioned to observe the 
transit of Venus. A different plan has, however, been adopted for 
the American parties, with the view of avoiding some difficulties to 
which the former method may be thought subject. These are con- 
ceived to reside in the fact that not only all imperfections in the focal 
image are thus enlarged, but that the optical imperfections of the 
camera are superadded. To avoid this objection, it was deemed best 
to make the telescope so long that the image formed in its principal 
focus would need no further enlargement. Here another difficulty 
presented itself. The telescope must then be forty feet in length in 
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order to give an image four inches in diameter. Such a telescope, 
pointed at the Sun, would scarcely be manageable. Hence the plan 
was devised, which Professor Winlock was the first to put into prac- 
tical operation. It consists in fixing the long telescope in a horizon- 
tal position, and reflecting the Sun’s rays into the object-glass by 
means of a plane glass mirror, moved by clockwork, so as to throw 
the image of the Sun continually into the telescope. This need not 
be done wit’: great precision since, as has already been said, the 
time of exposure is exceedingly small, and the mirror can at any 
time be adjusted. It is obvious that, in this arrangement, as much 
depends upon the perfect figure of the mirror as in the other upon 
that of the enlarging lens; but it is doubtless an advantage that 
different methods should be employed, so long as a sufficient number 
of stations are occupied to give an independent result for the Sun’s 
distance from observations by each method alone, since such only 
can be considered as strictly comparable. This condition is amply 
fulfilled by the abundant provision made by the American Govern- 
ment for the observation of the important event in prospect. 

A Commission has been formed to take charge of the operations, 
consisting of the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, the Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, and two of the astronomers at the Observatory. 
The sum of $150,000, in three annual installments of $50,000 each, 
has been appropriated by Congress, and preparations have been in 
progress for the past two years. Eight parties are to take the field, 
three in the northern hemisphere, where the meteorological condi- 
tions are supposed to be somewhat more favorable than at corre- 
sponding stations in the southern hemisphere, where the number will 
be five. The three northern stations will be selected in the vicinity 
of Pekin, Yeddo and Wladivostock, the latter being in the south- 
eastern extremity of Russian Tartary. The southern stations will 
be Hobart Town, at the south end of Tasmania, some point in south- 
ern New Zealand ; Chatham Island, to the eastward of New Zea- 
land, Kerguelen’s Land, and the Mauritius. The Antarctic Continent 
would be, geographically, the most favorable, but it is entirely inac- 
cessible, and is, moreover, probably enveloped in fog at that season. 

Each station will be supplied with four principal instruments :-— 
the photographic telescope just described, with a five-inch object- 
glass, corrected for the blue or actinic rays, and forty feet focal 
length ; a telescope of five inches aperture, and eight feet focal length, 
equatorially mounted, for the observation of contacts; a transit in- 
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strument, for the determination of time and geographical position ; 
and an astronomical clock. The telescopes, both visual and photo- 
graphic, have been ordered from the well-known firm of Alvan Clark 
and Sons, who have just completed and mounted at Washington the 
greatest refracting telescope in the world. 

Although the photographic method is mainly relied on, the eye- 
observations of ingress and egress are not to be neglected, and it is 
proposed to supplement them by measuring the distances of the 
cusps while the planet is entering the Sun’s disc and leaving it. It is 
also hoped, by experiments on artificial transits, imitating as nearly 
as possible the appeafance of the actual phenomena, to learn some- 
thing of the causes of error to which the method is subject, and, in 
some degree, to eliminate them. Great importance is attached to 
uniformity in the method of photographing and observing at all the 
stations, and it is therefore proposed that, before starting out on 
the expedition, all the observers shall assemble at Washington to 
practice together for the purpose of securing that desired end, and, 
by comparing their personal experiences, ascertain the most available 
medes of procedure. 

In Great Britain preparations have been going forward on a 
scarcely inferior scale to those in America. The Government has 
provided for expeditions to six stations,—the Sandwich Islands, on 
the extreme east of the transit; Auckland Island, south of Tasmania, 
in the south ; Kerguelen Island in the southwest; Rodriquez Island, 
near the Mauritius, in the west; Alexandria in the northwest, and 
Peshawur, high up on the Indus, in the north. The transit will also 
be observed at the Government Observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and at Sydney and Melbourne in Australia. In addition to 
which, a private expedition, fitted out by Lord Lindsay, will occupy 
the Mauritius. 

The Russians will make observations at a number of stations in 
Siberia, along the northern limit of the transit, while the German 
Government has provided for four or five corresponding stations in 
the south. 

In France, preparations are not so well advanced, which is partly 
attributable to the disturbed state of public affairs, and perhaps, in 
part, to the well-known indisposition of the Director of the French 
Observatory to do work in co-operation with others. « It has lately 
been announced, however, that a station at Suez, and one on the 
Marquesas Islands, have been provided for; and it, is not to be 
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doubted that, before it is too late, France will take her accustomed 
place in this great scientific enterprise. 

With so great a number of stations, situated so widely apart, it 
may be confidently hoped that the chances of the weather will permit 
observations to be obtained at a sufficient number to yield the result 
so ardently sought with the desired degree of accuracy. The duty 
of making these observations, in most cases self-imposed, and in every 
case voluntarily undertaken, is a very arduous one, involving an 
absence of from six months to a year from home, and other pursuits, 
and, in many instances, a prolonged sojourn on uninhabited islands 
difficult of access. Nor can any of the participating astronomers 
promise to themselves the reward of some special, brilliant discovery, 
for their labor will be merged with that of all the others in the gen- 
eral result. Great credit is therefore due to the scientific enterprise 
of those who have engaged themselves to take charge of the parties. 
The time for naming them will not have come until the work has 
been accomplished. . 

Another opportunity for attacking the same problem, under 
somewhat more favorable astronomical conditions, will be afforded 
in December, 1882, when another transit of Venus will take place, 
visible more generally in the northern hemisphere, and in the inhabi- 
ted regions of the earth. The Atlantic States of the Union will be 
generally quite favorably situated. It is part of the present plan to 
reserve the equipments now prepared for the next transit, and to 
give it an equally thorough observation. After that the favorable 
conjunction will not occur again until the year 2004, and thus for 
more than a century this method of measuring the Sun’s distance 
from the Earth must remain in abeyance. 

Until very recently the admitted value of that distance was nine- 
ty-five millions of miles, derived from the observations of the transits 
of Venus in the last century, in 1761 and 1769. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind the reader that these transits occur in pairs, eight 
years apart, recurring again after intervals of one hundred and five 
and one hundred and twenty-two years, nor to recite here the vari- 
ous expeditions undertaken to observe those important events. The 
means of precise observation, as well as those of determining with 
accuracy the longitude of different stations, were far inferior to those 
we now possess. There was no general plan agreed upon by differ- 
ent nations, and the results obtained by different astronomers had a 
wide range. It was not until Encke, in 1824, combined all the 
observations made at that time, that the result above mentioned was 
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arrived at, and commanded general assent. The astronomei ex- 
presses the Sun’s distance in the form of its horiz-ntal parallax, or 
the angle subtended by the Earth’s semi-diameter as seen from the 
Sun, because it is in the form of angular measure that it enters 
into all his computations, and he habitually speaks of the transit of 
Venus as a method of determining the Sun's horizontal parallax. 
That obtained by Encke was 8//.6, or, more precisely, 8’/.57, but from 
the nature of the observations it was abundantly evident that no de- 
pendence could be placed on the second decimal figure. The dis- 
tance of ninety-five millions of miles, with apparently an uncertainty 
of half a miilion miles either way, was by far the greatest distance 
that had yet been assigned to our central luminary. As we have no 
conception of a million’ miles, it will be more convenient to express 
the distance as 24,000 terrestrial semi-diameters, which is a measure 
equally intelligible to all nations, while our English miles would not 
even have the advantage of a familiar sound to those who do not use 
the English tongue. 

It is curious to observe how the Sun has receded from us as the 
means of observing small angles have become more refined. The 
most ancient estimate of which we have a record is that made by 
Aristarchus of Samos who lived about twenty cent.ries ago, and 
who very ingeniously inferred from the difference in the time of the 
exact quarterings of the Moon’s illumination and the time of half a 
revolution in. her orbit, that the sun’s distance must be about nine 
teen times that of the Moon, which is about the twentieth part of 
its true distance. Neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy improved much 
on this estimate. A distance about eighteen times too small was 
accepted by Tycho Brahe, whose parallax of 149’ Kepler made use 
of in calculating his solar tables for 1617 and 1618. But, from a 
study of Tycho’s observations, that great astronomer became con- 
vinced that the distance of the Sun could be no less than 3,600 of 
the Earth’s semi-diameters corresponding to a parallax of 49/, for 
adopting which he was upbraided by an intimate friend, Pete: 
Crueger “for removing the Sun to such a huge distance,” which 
would destroy the value of all Tycho’s tables. But Kepler’s ideas 
were not very generally received in his own day, and accordingly we 
find Galileo adhering to the distance of 1200 Earth’s semi-diameters, 
just as he rejected Kepler’s doctrine that the tides were caused by 
the attraction of the Sun and Moon. Godfrey Wendelin, a Belgian 
astronomer, deduced in 1647, from morning and evening observations 
of the Moon, the value of the solar parallax as 15/ at the outside, or 
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the distance, at least, 13,700 of our units, and fixed 14,600 as the 
most probable value, removing the Sun to a distance four times as 
great as that which Kepler had assigned. This proved too much for 
Riccioli’s digestion, who, in the A/magestum Novum reduced it to haif 
that amount in 1665. 

But now began the era of accurate observation, and Cassini, 
Flamsteed, and La Caille successively deduced values for the hori- 
zontal parallax, varying from 9} to 10} seconds, which are fair approxi- 
mations to the truth. At last came the transits of Venus of the last 
century, which appeared to have settled the value within at least its 
hundredth part. 

We have spoken of the transit of Venus as the most advantageous 
method of determining a unit of measure for the planetary spaces, but 
it is not the only one. That it is the most advantageous is evident 
from the fact that Venus is the planet nearest to the Earth and that 
it therefore affords us the largest parallactic angle for any two points 
of the Earth from which it may be seen at the same time. Mars 
when nearest to us is nearly twice as far off, and its distance is in 
that proportion less easy to determine, but Mars has the advantage 
of being available at every opposition, or whenever the Earth is di- 
rectly between the Sun and that planet, and consequently at its least 
distance from it, which occurs every twenty-five months. Suppose 
the planet at that time to pass very near a small fixed star, which 
will never fail to happen, so thickly are the small stars sown in the 
heavens. It will appear more to the northward in reference to it 
from an observatory in the southern hemisphere, and more to the 
southward at an observatory in the northern hemisphere. This dif- 
ference, accurately measured, will be the parallactic angle from which 
the distance of the planet may be inferred, the distance between the 
two observatories forming the base of the triangle. We know 
already that when any one of the interplanetary distances is ascer- 
tained, we can infer all the rest from the observed times of revolution. 
Venus is not available for that form of observation because, when 
nearest to the Earth, it is nearly in line with the Sun, and the small 
stars are invisible, while the planet itself shows only a narrow cres- 
cent to us, its dark phase being turned toward the Earth. When 
furthest away from the Sun, at which times it appears to us as the 
brilliant morning or evening star, scarcely one half of its disc is illu- 
minated, presenting an object quite unfit for precise observation. It 
is only then at the rare intervals of its passing over the Sun, that 
Venus can be used; but on those occasions we have the immense 
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advantage of viewing the actual coincidence of the planet and the 
Sun, using, as it were, the sight-line of the whole distance from the 
Earth to Venus, while in the measure of the apparent angle between 
Mars and a star of reference, we have only the directive power of 
a telescope which is incomparably less than that of the long range 
of Venus seen upon the Sun. In this circumstance resides the great 
superiority of the determination by the event we are now looking 
forward to, over all other methods of parallactic measurement. 

It may be well-imagined, however, that astronomers have not 
failed to make the best of the opportunities afforded them by Mars; 
and the cumulative evidence of such observations have been to show 
that Encke’s result of ninety-five millions of miles is somewhat too 
large, and that the Earth is not probably more than ninety-two mil- 
lions of miles from the Sun. Although this Mars method is relatively 
much inferior to the transits of Venus, yet the powerful means at 
the command of modern astronomers have enabled them to make 
such use of it, as to throw serious doubts upon the accuracy of the 
admitted results, which were obtained by much inferior instrumental 
means. Nor is the new evidence confined to observations of Mars 
alone. There are other methods, not as direct as those of the paral- 
lactic measurement, but, nevertheless, absolutely cogent in their 
theoretic induction. Our Moon, although not an independent mem- 
ber of the planetary system, and therefore not offering those relations 
of distance and time of revolution expressed in Kepler’s third law, 
is yet affected in its motions in a manner depending upon the ratio 
of its distance from the Earth and from the Sun; for it is evident 
that, when between the Earth and the Sun, it will be more attracted 
by the latter than when at the opposite point of its orbit around the 
Earth. From the observed effect of these accelerations and retarda- 
tions, the ratio of the two distances may be computed by means of 
the law of gravitation. In this way Hanson has deduced from the 
rich fund of the Greenwich Observations, a parallax of 8’.91 corres- 
ponding to a distance of ninety-one million six hundred thousand 
miles. This result of course involves a knowledge of the Moon’s dis- 
tance from the Earth, which, however, is well-ascertained by paral- 
lactic measurement, the angle at the Moon being nearly a degree and 
readily measured within its five-thousandth part. é; 

Another indirect method, which yields nearly the same result, has 
been employed by Le Verrier and Newcomb, but as the accuracy of 
the result is wholly dependent on the Moon’s mass, which itself can 
be determined only by the measurement of magnitudes as small as 
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the solar parallax itself, not much credit is to be attached to it. In 
fact, whether this mode be employed for determining the Moon’s 
mass, or the solar parallax, will depend on which of the two quanti- 
ties is the more accurately determined element. 

Still another method has lately been employed, differing wholly in 
character from any that have before been thought of, and which 
seems so remote at first sight as to invite our incredulity. It consists 
in deducing the diameter of the Earth’s orbit by comparing the time 
required for light to traverse that distance with the velocity of light 
as ascertained by mechanical apparatus. We obtain the former 
datum by observing that the occultations of Jupiter’s satellites occur 
relatively earlier when that planet is nearest to us, than they do when 
it is furthest removed, the Earth being at these times in opposite 
parts of its orbit. Upon the assumption of Encke’s estimate of the 
Sun’s distance, the velocity of 192,000 miles in one second of time 
has been assigned to the transmission of light in space, from the data 
so obtained. Now it will be seen that if we could measure the 
velocity of light independently, we might conversely deduce the 
diameter of the Earth’s orbit. To measure a velocity so enormous 
might, indeed, appear a hopeless undertaking, yet it has been accom- 
plished in two substantially different modes by the eminent French 
physicists, Fizeau and Foucault. It would be out of place to attempt 
to describe here the apparatus employed in these delicate experi- 
ments. Suffice it to say that the results of both methods agree 
closely in assigning a velocity of 185,300 miles per second. The dis- 
tance of the Sun from the Earth, deduced from this value, is ninety- 
one and a half millions of miles, agreeing again with the lessened dis- 
tance found by means of Mars or the Moon, and confirming the sus- 
picion that the value deduced from the former transit of Venus had 
overshot the mark. It is true that the distance deduced from the 
velocity of light is subject to the doubt whether that velocity is the 
same in our atmosphere, in which the observations are made, as in 
the interplanetary space between the Earth and Jupiter. If such a 
difference exist, however, it is probably not of a magnitude compara- 
ble to the uncertainties we are now discussing. Warned thus of the 
possibility of an error in Encke’s result, the observations upon which 
it was based have latterly again been submitted to the most search- 
ing scrutiny, and behold! in the fiery furnace of modern criticism 
they have been made to yield a result closely agreeing with the 
values indicated by the other methods just described. Such a foste- 
riort manipulation cannot, indeed, to any candid mind convey other 
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evidence than that the observations are compatible with either value, 
and that their uncertainty is at least as great as the difference. We 

nay well content ourselves with looking forward to the yield of the 
great enterprises so munificently undertaken in the interest of science 
by the leading nations of the world, and it is pleasant to reflect that 
purely scientific knowledge has come to be considered, in these days, 
as having such a value in itself as to render it quite unnecessary to 
answer the question of the utilitarian as to what useful end the results 
may subserve. No nation could now claim to be in the foremost 
rank of civilization that would refuse to bear its part in researches of 
an interest to all mankind. 

We may be permitted to name in this connection the enlightened 
statesmen who took the most active part in inducing the American 
Government to make the liberal grant for the prosecution of this 
object, iii. Tames A. Garfield, of the House of Representatives, and 
Mr. Frederick A. Savver, of the Senate of the United States. 
























ARTICLE iI. 


UPPER SCHOOLS. 
JaMEs McCosn, D. D., LL. D. 


E all have heard of—some of us have been personally ac- 

quainted with—the oblivious man who built a house of two 
stories, each large and commodious, but who was somewhat morti- 
fied to find at the close of his work that he had neglected to put 
a stairway between. We could name some very wise countries which 
have been guilty of a like neglect in the erection of a more impor- 
tant structure. They have excellent elementary schools, and col- 
leges of eminence, but they have no generally diffused means of 
enabling promising youths to rise from the one to the other. A set 
of Upper Schools, reaching every district of the country, practically 
open to all classes, rich and poor, and under highly educated teachers, 
is the grand excellence of the systems of education in Prussia, Aus- 
tria cad Holland, and is the crying desideratum in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, .nd the United States. 

So far as ELEMENiA?V or PRIMARY Schools are concerned the 
United States rank as high as anv country in the world. Other 
nations have been looking to them, and ave profited by the exam- 
ple which they have set in earnestly seeking to furnish a good educa- 
tion to every child in their wide dominions. All Americans fee! that 
if their republican institutions are to continue and to prosper, they 
must have an education as universal as the suffrage. But in gratify- 
ing their national sin of self-adulation they must not allow themselves 
to forget that other nations are making rapid progress, and if the 
States are to keep before them, or even to keep up to them, they 
must be anxiously looking round for suggestions, and ready to adopt 
improvements from ail quarters. In one respect the educational 
system in the States is behind that of several nations of Europe, and, 
unless they awake to their usual energy, will soon be behind those 
of Canada, Australia, and even Hindostan. They are without that 
organized system of superintendence by highly educated Inspectors, 
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set apart for the special work of visiting and examining schools, which 
is in thorough operation in England, Scotland, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, and other lands. The author of this Article is so old as 
to remember the time when the systematized inspection was intro- 
duced into Great Britain, and he noticed the immediate effect pro- 
duced on the character of the teaching. We may sketch the Irish 
system of inspection, which is the most thoroughly organized we 
have fallen in with in any country. First there is a Board of Edu- 
cation in Dublin, with two high class School Inspectors, a Protestant 
and a Catholic, ready to visit any school in which a difficulty arises. 
There is a Head Inspector in every county, a man of scholarly attain- 
ments, and paid at a higher rate than the professors in American 
Colleges; and there are trained Sub-Inspectors in every district, re- 
ceiving upwards cf a thousand dollars a year, besides a limited sum 
for traveling experises. It is the business of these Sub-Inspectors to 
visit every school in their district at least once in the half year, if 
possible, once in tie quarter; and in doing so they see that the 
scholars are properly organized into classes, they examine every class 
and every pupil, take down on their books the designation of every 
class and every pupil, mark the precise stage at which every class 
and every pupil is, and leave, in a book kept in the school for the 
benefit of the teacher and local managers, and open to inspection by 
all, their estimate of the school, particularly mentioning both the ex- 
cellences and defects. When a defect is pointed out in the organiza- 
tion, or in any particular department, such as arithmetic or grammar, 
the teacher and local manager are bound to see it removed. If this is 
not done by the time of the next visit, if the class in any study is as 
far behind as it was, the case is reported to the Dublin Board, which 
issues peremptory orders, which are sure to be attended to, as other- 
wise the salary will be withdrawn. If any dispute arises, which sel- 
dom happens, there is an appeal open to the County Superintendent 
or the Board itself. Besides these visits of formal examination the 
Inspector may look in upon the school at any time he is passing, to 
see that proper order and prescribed hours are kept. There is not 
in Ireland any such thing as we have have seen in America—a school 
opened half an hour behind the time. This inspection is far from 
being obnoxious to the teachers—is never disliked by good teachers. 
They are enabled thereby to get valuable hints by which they profit. 
They are encouraged by the favorable notices taken of them. Their 
work is felt to be less of a drudgery when they find it apprecia- 
ted; and excellent young teachers have a means of letting their 
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excellence be known, and are put in the way of promotion. Parents 
and the community generally all know and acknowledge tie benefit 
derived from this superintendence, in the stimulus given to the 
teacher, and the improved efficiency and accuracy of the instruction 
he imparts. We have something of the same kind in the “tates in 
the local superintendents, and especially in the superintendents of 
education in certain cities. We believe that these officers have done 
much good. We are not recommending the abolition of their office 
or the dismissal of any. The best of them might be chosen as in- 
spectors, and the inspectors might organize the work of all of them, 
so as to make it thoroughly efficient, and reach every c’ass and 
every scholar in the school. It is evident that local superintendents 
not separated from business avocations have not the power and the 
means of elevating the education of a district to the same extent as 
educated men trained for the purpose, above districc prejudice and 
prepossession, acquainted with the improved methods of teaching all 
over the world, and ready to introduce them inte the most remote 
country regions. Some of these ends are gained by the papers and 
discussions in the Teachers’ Institutes, but they will never reach 
every school till they are carried thither by ‘he personal experience 
of. an inspector. We know that many of the most enlightened edu- 
cationists all over America are beginning to feel the want. We find 
a very strong expression on this subject by the State Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Newton Bateman, in the Report from the State of Illinois, 
1871-2: 


“ Sooner or later, and the sooner the better, there must and will be some effectual 
means provided to secure competent ard gualijted county school inspectors. Around 
the fact that in some counties the office is held by persons notoriously unfit for the 
position, and incapable of performing its duties, cluster nearly all of those objections 
to the office which have in thea acolor of reason and force.” “It is believed that 
this great evil caz be reached, and that it ought to be as speedily as possible. The! 
interests involved are too weighty, the results too far-reaching, to be needlessly sacri-' 
ficed.” “It is a solecism in our school system that while no teacher can be employed 
or paid in any school of the State, under any circumstances whatever, without due 
examination and licensure, no conditions or qualifications of any kind or degree are 
required of the man who conducts the examination and issues, or refuses to issue, the 
licensure.” 


We could point out some other defects in the elementary educa- 
tion of this country, such as the neglect, in too many schools, of music 
and drawing, so fitted to interest young children, and in the want in 
many places of graded schools, and an organized system for encourag: 
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ing promising pupils to rise to higher branches; but we despair of 


seeing these improvements carried till the influence of an educated 
body of inspectors is felt in every district and in every school. If 


we lad a body of enlightened inspectors visiting every country 
school, and interested in the boys, they would feel a pride, ana lead 
the teachers to feel a pride, in sending up youths to the secondary 
schools, and in the end to the colleges. This brings us to our proper 
subject, 

UPPER SCHOOLS.--We may give a brief sketch of the rnore famous 
systems. I begin with 

The Gymnasien and Real Schule of Germany.—The author of this 
Article visited these schools some years ago, and can speak from per- 
sonal observation. He received from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion authority to visit any school in Prussia. This was published in 
the newspapers, and wherever he went the prcfessors waited upon 
him and offered every facility for inspection. H : visited a suffic'ent 
number of schools, both in the large cities, such: as Berlin and Halle, 
and in the smaller towns, to be able to judge of the system. The 
yerman State educational systems are distinguished for the thorough- 
wsss of their organization. There is an arranged unity and a skillful 
«dation in them from the lowest school up to tlhe highest university-— 
sei as Berlin, with its two hundred instructors, professors extraordi- 
nay’ and ordinary, and docents. The boy enters when about six 
yea of age, and as education is compulsory, or (to use Mr. Nor- 
throops: nore expedient phrase) od/igatory, all are receiving instruction 
by tia’ ge, and you do not see in Prussia those idle ragged Arabs 
who aire. onstantly pressing themselves on our not.ce in the great 
cities of \ itain and America. By nine or ten the boy is ready for 
the Gymmaen or Real Schule. These twe kinds of schools differ 
from each o er, in that the one gives the more prominent place te 
classics, arid \'.¢ other to science with its practical applications. We 
believe it to bk’. a disadvantage to children to be obliged to decide 
betwuien tose curses at so early an age, when neither they nor their 
parent’ c.» tell wat are their talents, or even their tastes. Besides 
the Gy, \msien ano’ the Real Schule there is all over Germany the 
Biirger .\“izule, inte: ted to give a good education to artisans, and in 
the Hohe ¥ Biirger Sc Wwle instruction is given in the high and refining 
branches. “hese thre kinds of institutions are gerierally diffused: 
in every lasz> city you will find, not one, but it may e two, three 
or more of \«:m; there .s one in every town of consicerable pop- 
ulation, and 1¢.every impe-rttant centre of population, so that they 
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are accessible without very much inconvenience to every child, Each 
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more so than many holding chairs in the American Colleges. We are 
happy to be able to preduce the statistics of German secondary 
schools, prepared with esre by che Bureau of Education in this coun- 
try, and kindly forwarded by General Eaton through Mr. Warren :-— 


STATISTICS OF GERMAN SECONDARY SCHGOLS—713871-1872. 
(From official sources.) 


1. Gymsaste (Classical Colleges). (Popwiation of German Fimpire, see note.) 


Number of gymnasia ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ > 564 
Number of students. . 3 ‘ . . - 108,694 
Number of professors ‘ , ‘ ‘ r - 6,951 
Number of graduates . ‘ . > ‘ - 2,906 
[“ Graduates” mea» ig here only “those who have entered the univer- 
sity.} 
Number of vole"s<s in |ibraries (237 libraries reported) ° ° . 1,661,875 
Que persc, «a 377 of the whole population of Germany has a gymnasium 
education. 
One gvm.asium to 32,805 of the population. 
*.verage number of students to each professor : ‘ . ‘ 15 
Average number of graduates from each gymnasium . ° . 5 
Average number of volumes in each library (237 reported) . ° . Ree 
2. Real Schools (Non-Classical Colleges.) 
Number of Real Schools ‘ : , ‘ . . . 481 
Number of Students . . . : . e ° - 87,570 
Number of professors : i , . . : - 4756 
Number of graduates - 1,238 


[“ Graduates ” meaning here only those who have entered some » higher 
Technical school.] 
Number of volumes in libraries (168 reported) : - 264,476 
One person in every 468 of the whole population of Germany has a Real 
School education. 
One Real School to every 85,360 of the population. 


Average number of students to each professor ‘ , . : 13 
Averag. amber of graduates from each Real School ° : ‘ 8 
Average number of volumes in each library (168 reported) . ° - 41,574 
3. Grand Total of Male Colleges (Gymnasia and Reai Schools) in German Empire. 
Number of colleges. ° ° . . . . + 1,045 
Number of students. ° ° . ° . . - 196,264 
Number of professors . ° ° . . . . + 11,707 
Number of graduates . ° ° . ° ° . + 4144 


(604 colleges reported.) 


N. B.—Population of Germany, 41,058,196. 
VOL IL-—TI2. 
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Number ui volumes in libraries (405 reported) - 1,926,333 

une male person in every 209 of the whole population of Germany has a 
secondary (college) education. 

One college to every 39,290 of the population. 


Average number of students to each professor , . 16 
Average number of graduates from each college (604 colleges seperted) , 7 
Average number of volumes in each library (405 libraries reported) - 4756 


This shows how ample the provision in Germany for the advanced 
education of youths. That there should be upward of 1000 such 
schools, or as they would be called in this country, colleges, in the 
German Empire, that instruction should be given in them by nearly 
12,000 learned teachers, that there should be nearly 200,000 youth, 
attending them, shows a state of things unequalled in any other 
country or age. 

The full course of study in a gymnasium runs over nine years. 
There are in all six classes, the three lower occupying a year each, 
the three upper two years each.’ Let us look at what the student 
has done at the end of five years, that is when he has gone through 
the three annual courses and the first biennial, and may be fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. Besides religion, (taught too often by infidel 
teachers) he has been taught the German language, Geography and 
Arithmetic, Latin Grammar with selections: from Czsar and Ovid, 
Greek Grammar with selections from Xenophon, French Grammar 
and Composiiicon. elements of Geometry with lessons in Botany. 
Mineralogy and Anthcpology, and German, Greek and Roman 
History. The youth would not be fit to enter Freshman in America, 
but he has learned branches of which our Freshmen are ignorant. 
Four years after, at the end of the nine years’ course, he is fully as 
good a scholar, he is commonly a more accurate scholar, than if he 
had passed through the freshman and sophomore classes in the best 
American colleges. 

The system pursued at the Gymnasien and Real Schule is slow 
but systematic. A youth is not allowed to tumble in at any place, 
as he may do in a British and American school, and perhaps prepare 
himself for college by the study of classics for a single year. He 
must begin at the beginning and cannot pass over a class fer saltum. 
We have sometimes felt that while there is more of drill exercise in 
the German schools, there is less of life and independent study 
than in the best American and British schools. At about the age 
of eighteen, the youth leaves the gymnasium and he may apply for 
certain public positions, as in the post-office and the revenue. These 
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offices cannot be obtained by those who have not gone through the 
course. In this manner Germany fosters learning in a way unknown 
in this country, and has secured a well-educated and generally a high- 
minded and trustworthy body of public servants. Or, the youth 
may now—not sooner or by any other method—pass on to a uni- 
versity, and then for the first time he is allowed independence of 
thought and study, and is often tempted to abuse it by the lectures 
of the professors, each of whom is ambitious to display originality, 
and thus attract pupils. The strict discipline which guarded him so 
effectually in his earlier years is now relaxed, and numbers give them- 
selves up to beer-drinking, and sword duels, returning to systematic 
study only after two or three years of idleness, and this from fear of 
the final examination. During the college course there are no reci- 
tations, or periodical examinations. At the close there is a very 
rigid examination, not by the instructors, but by a competent com- 
mission—it is surely to be desired that the examination for degrees in 
the American colleges, should as in the British and German colleges, 
be handed over to examiners who have not taught the candi- 
dates. Those who pass the examination can go on to the higher 
professions such as the bar or the church. By this organized system 
of instruction, and by the government departments co-operating, and 
requiring on the part of those who apply for public offices lower or 
higher, that they have passed through a course at a secondary school 
or university, Germany has secured a large body of educated citi- 
zens. There never was so well educated a body of men in any 
army as that which Bismarck and Moltke took with them into France 
in the late war; and every one grants that this intelligence helped to 
inake them triumphant. 

The Endowed Schoels of England. ‘The character of these is well 
known. The funds have come from old endowments, the value of 
which has greatly increased from tie rise in the price of property. 
in They are almost all connected with the Established Church of Eng- 
land and are associated directly, more frequently indirectly, with 
the universities of Cxford and Cambridge. They are attended by 
the sons of the nobility, or the wealthier under-classes who wish to 
get their sons into good society. The classics form the basis and 
the main body of the teaching which is imparted by learned men 
trained at the great English Universities. The classical teaching at 
these schools has certainly been the means of training the great body 
of the eminent statesmen and orators which England has produced. 
A first class Engiish school, if it does not impart much general 
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knowledge, contrives, by its open air exercise and the manliness of 
its school life, to prepare youth for acting their part in the world; 
and the high studies have sharpened the intellect of many and pro- 
duccd a refinement among a select few, such as you will find with 
difficulty in any other country. Of late royal commissioners have 
carefully inquired into the state of these schools, and exposed their 
enormous defects, especially in the neglect of modern languages, 
science and English composition, and these branches are now being 
introduced, though rather in a grudging manner, into a number of 
the schools. Attempts have been made of late years, with partial 
success to establish in various places Middle Class Schools—a very 
objectionable phrase as it seems to exclude the children of the poor, 
who are in fact excluded by the high fees exacted. Scattered 
throughout England we have also a number of schools started on 
the teacher’s own adventure. But in respect of the number of sec- 
ondary schools, and the utter want of a provision for giving a high 
class education to the children of the poor, there is no advanced 
country in the world so deficient as England. 

Trish Upper Schools. Much the same may be said of Ireland. It 
has two excellent universities, Dublin, and the Queen’s with its three 
Queen’s Colleges. Its secondary education consists of a number of 
Royal and Diocesan schools which have much the same excellences 
and defects as the endowed schools of England, and are the feeders 
of Dublin College, leaving the Queen’s Colleges without suitable 
preparatory schools. Besides there are a few excellent academies in 
such places as Belfast, Londonderry and Coleraine, supported by 
associations interested in education. 

Parochial and Burgh Schools of Scotland. In respect of Upper 
Schools Scotland differs widely from both England and Ireland 
The educational system of Scotland was projected by John Knox— 
whose character, so long maligned, has been successfully defended 
by McCrie and Froude—who proclaimed that there should be an 
elementary school, open to all, in every parish, a grammar school, 
with Latin and Greek, in every burgh town, and a university in each 
of the four leading cities. What he recommended he was enabled 
to execute by the unequaled energy of his character. The Parochial 
Schools of Scotland constitute the first example of an education pro- 
vided for the whole of the people. It is the peculiar excellence of 
the Scottish system that the parish schoolmasters are acquainted 
with Latin and elementary mathematics, and many of them know 
Greek, while some of them are very superior scholars, especially in 
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Aberdeenshire, where their salaries are augmented by the Dick 
Bequest. The consequence is that in Scotland every boy has within 
a short distance of him a teacher fitted to instruct him in the higher 
branches. A considerable number of the students in the four univer- 
sities have come up directly from the parish schools. In every char- 
tered town there is a burgh school, with a number of teachers: a 
teacher of English, with assistants; a teacher of Classics; a teacher 
of Penmanship and Mercantile branches; a teacher of Arithmetic, 
Mathematics, and Science; often a teacher of French and German; 
and a teacher of Drawing. Each boy may take what branches he 
pleases: may take classics without the mercantile branches, or the 
mathematical and scientific course without the ancient languages. 
There is often a difficulty in arranging the hours to suit the tastes of 
the pupils; but the Board of Teachers contrives somehow or other to 
meet the wants of all. There is a well-arranged course for those 
who are preparing for college. The scholarship is not so high at 
these burgh schools as in the German Gymnasien, but it is as well 
fitted to prepare youth for the business of life. 

We might dwell on the educational systems of other European 
countries, but our space does not admit. The Austrian system is 
modeled on the Prussian, and is very little behind it. The grand 
hope of Austria lies in its admirable schools. Much the same organ- 
ization is found in Holland. In France the schools may have been 
to some extent benefited, but to some extent they have been re- 
pressed, by their dependence on the university. 

Secondary Instruction in the United States. We have before us 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1872, and in it 
there is a table in regard to secondary institutions. The statistics 
are as good as the Bureau is in circumstances to supply; but they 
are acknowledged to be very imperfect. The report says that it is 
impossible to include the course of study pursued in these institu- 
tions, and declares that it cannot yet answer the question so often 
asked, “ What ought they todo?” In one table the total number of 
Academies is 811; of Instructors, male and female, 4,501; of Stu- 
dents, male and female, 98,929. The number of pupils at first sight 
seems considerably large, but when we examine the record we find a 
result by no means flattering : 


BRANCHES PURSUED. 
English e ° ° ° . ° . . . . . e ° . 33,624 


+. -« « © 8.08 © & © * ee Ms 8,517 
Modern Languages . . © © © © © © © © «© 4277 
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DESTINATION OF PUPILS, 


To enter college . " ‘ ‘ ‘ “ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3.444 
To enter scientific colleges . A . . ° . ° ° ‘ 992 
Who have entered colleges last academic year ; ‘ . ° ‘ 856 
Who have entered scientific schools last year. ° ° . 316 


Total who have entered colleges, and scientific colleges and acientific schools 5,772 


It will be perceived that of the 98,929 pupils at the academies, 
33,024 are classed as pursuing English; and we suspect that many 
of them are receiving no higher an education than is to be had at 
the best common schools. We have a record of only 8,517, males 
and females, learning the classical languages, that is, the languages 
that open to us the ancient world, with its literature and its history, 
and in particular the New Testament, which, not to speak of its 
Divine character, has had a greater influence on modern thought 
than all other books. It will be remembered that in Germany the 
whole of the 108,690 students in the Gymnasien are learning Latin 
and Greek, and that the 87,000 pupils in the Real Schule are learn- 
. ing Latin. It should be noticed farther that we have a return of 
only 3,444 preparing for college; of only 856 who have entered col- 
lege during the previous year; and only 5,772 who have been sent to 
college by these institutions since their organization. 

The Government Census gives a somewhat different report from 
that issued by the Bureau of Education. This discrepancy does not 
imply any error, or even any negligence on the part of the Census 
Commissioners or the Commissioner of Education. It merely mani- 
fests how imperfct the returns have been, or rather it shows how 
imperfect the organization of these schools is, and how difficult it is 
in regard to many of them to say whether they are primary or sec- 
ondary, or half way between, or a mixture of the two. The Census 
gives 1,518 academies, or 707 more than have been reported to the 
Bureau, and makes the attendance 129,406, whereas the Bureau has 
heard of only 98,929. It is calculated that there are in America 
2,455,000 persons, male and female, from the ages of 15 to 17 inclu- 
sive ; and we have no evidence of more than 129,406 attending acad- 
emies; and of these between a half and a third seem to be simply 
studying English, and a number of these, we fear, not taking the 
higher departments of English. 

A considerable number of the institutions designated academies 
are boarding-schools. Let it be observed of them that they are not 
available to any but to the rich, who can afford to pay $400, $500, or 
$600 a year for each of their children. Many of these establishments 
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are doing immeasurable good, are imparting a high intellectual edu- 
cation, with an excellent training, moral and religious. But they 
differ very much as to the instruction and the care taken of the morals 
of the pupils. Not a few of those who are at the head of these 
establishments have no higher ambition than to earn a livelihood for 
the present, and in the course of a few years to lay up a competency 
which may make them independent. I know of some that deserve 
to have done for them what Dickens did for Do-the-Boys Hall. At 
the private boarding-schools the principal is under no official inspec- 
tion, and he is tempted to send home flattering and false reports 
to the parents, who are often too busy to make any searching 
inquiries. In too many cases the teacher feels that he can not send 
home a wicked boy who is corrupting half the school, but who 
belongs to an influential family, whose patronage is not to be 
thrown away. Ata very large number of the institutions the teach- 
ers do not aim, or profess to aim, at producing high scholarship ; they 
feel that they have accomplished all that they intend when they have 
prepared their pupils for the business of this world. 

So far as we can judge from the statistics furnished by the Bureau, 
only a small proportion of the students entering the colleges, classical 
and scientific, are sent by the academies. We learn from one of the 
tables that there are 19,260 students in the collegiate courses, and 
when we compare this with the number of pupils at academies pre- 
paring to enter colleges, only 3,444, and when we consider that the 
academies can report only 5,772 as having been prepared by them for 
college, we see they are not the principal feeders of the colleges. 
The question arises, where have the great body of the 19,260students 
been trained ? The answer is, in a very varied way—a number in a 
nondescript way. A considerable number are, in fact, self-educated, 
having only had irregular lessons from a minister of religion interested 
in them; by a tutor picked up for the occasion, or a school-teacher 
at his unemployed hours. This shows how difficult it is in all States 
out of New England—where they have numerous academies and high 
schools—to have young men prepared to enter college, and how 
difficult it is for our colleges to raise their standard of entrance with 
out casting off able, deserving, and promising young men. 

We have not been able to prepare such careful statistics as we 
expected as to high schools. Massachusetts here takes the lead. 
Her old Colonial law of 1647 required every town of one hundred 
families to support a high school, whose teacher should be “ able to 
instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the university. This 
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enactment laid the foundation of the greatness of the old Bay State. 
It was for a time somewhat in abeyance, but of late years vigorous 
attempts have been made to have it put inthorough operation. It is 
reported that during the past year 179 high schools have been main- 
tained in 165 cities and towns. Only three towns required by law 
failed to maintain a high school. Many of these schools are not 
what might be expected from the name; still, even in the poorest of 
them, greater advantages are presented than could be offered by the 
other schools in the same town; and in many of the large cities and 
towns an education is afforded, without expense to the pupil, more 
extensive and complete than can be acquired in many colleges. Their 
influence, when they are wisely and liberally supported, is incalcula- 
ble. From them our colleges receive their largest and often best 
supplies. From the high school at Woburn, a town having a popula- 
tion of less than 9,000, twenty graduated last June, five of whom 
were going to college. Including these five there were twenty-eight 
members of the school studying with reference to a collegiate educa- 
tion. Nine others, who were fitted at this school, were at that time 
in different colleges.” Massachusetts owes much to her common 
schools, much to her universities, but it owes quite as much to her 
academies and high schools. These have seized the brightest youths 
in the elementary schools, and sent them on to the colleges, which 
have flourished in consequence. There are high schools sustained 
by State enactments in other New England States, and hence that 
portion of our country has been able to maintain in efficiency so many 
colleges. 

We cannot find evidence of the other States of the Union being 
inclined to establish high schools. There are wide regions of 
America which have good colleges, but not, so far as we can discover, 
a single high school or academy worthy of the name, and the col- 
leges are holding by a low standard of scholarship, and altogether in 
a languishing condition. It appears, however, that many of the cities 
‘are exerting themselves to establish high schools. We are able to 
present the statistics of the high schools in 326 cities, the aggregate 
population of which amounts to more than eight millions. 


In towns above. Towns above. Towns under. Total. 
High Schools . P . 168 89 98 355 
Teachers : . 7 , go2 226 203 1,331 
Pupils os ~-e « « « ee 5,975 5,036 83,982 


It would be impossible for the acutest schoolman, skilled in defini- 
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tion, to construct a definition which will exactly characterize the 
branches taught in these schools. Latin and elementary science are 
taught in most of them, and in a number Greek to those who wish it. 
Some of them do little for colleges. We have seen it stated that the 
Cincinnati High School and the Chicago High School, each with an 
attendance between 400 and 600, send on an average from four to seven 
students to collegiate institutions. We find, however, that in the 
high schools there are reported 2,510 pupils preparing for college, 
and 687 for scientific schools. A number of boys begin their higher 
instruction in the high school, and then go on to some preparatory 
school to make them ready for college. The friends of education in 
America should devote all their energies, in their several States and 
cities, to have the number of these schools increased, and higher 
instruction imparted in them. 

From this survey we may gather several important lessons as to 
secondary instruction in the United States. 

1. The statistics we have of academies and high schools are 
very imperfect. The Bureau of Education ought to be encouraged 
in their efforts to keep the whole subject of secondary instruction 
before the public. 

2. The secondary schools are not organized as in some other 
countries. This, no doubt, is an advantage, viewed under some 
aspects. It would be wrong to discourage private enterprise, and we 
find, in fact, that some of the best academies of the country are 
entirely managed by the teacher or a small body of trustees. Still 
much benefit would arise from having the public academies and high 
schools under some sort of organization; voluntary on the part of 
those which are supported by private endowment, and with a public 
inspection on the part of those which are under cities or States. This 
would give a unity with diversity to the teaching, and tend toelevate 
the inferior to the standard of the superior. 

3. While a high order of instruction is given in some of the 
academies and high schools, in many the branches taught are far 
too limited, and the standard aimed at in them is much too low. 
The very discussion of the subject may help to remedy the evil, and 
may terminate in a more thorough organization. Though we are not 
in possession of full statistics as to upper schools, we have evidence 
that in respect of numbers they are not equal to the wants of the 
community. Wide regions, even in some of our most advanced 
States, are without a high school to give higher instruction to the 
middle and lower classes, and without an academy for the wealthy. 
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Parents write us from various places that they are not within hun- 
dreds of miles of any school fitted to prepare their sons for college, or 
give them any higher instruction than is to be had at the common 
schools. 

4. The consequence of all this is, that there is a vast amount of 
talent lost to the country, in bright boys fitted to shine in the higher 
walks of life, in literature, in science, in statesmanship, and in the 
church, who are obliged to devote themselves to occupations which 
could be as well filled by inferior minds. We hold that the secondary 
school is the main means of calling forth talent in every country. It 
seizes the most promising boys at the primary schools; and sends them 
on to the college, or into the higher professions, where they have the 
means of distinguishing themselves and benefiting their country. 

The question arises, what are we to do? We answer that we 
are first to seek to lead the friends of education to see that there is a 
want, and then the American public will find some way of meeting 
it. Two ways are open: 

Private Endowments, provided by wealthy and generous individ- 
uals or by public-spirited associations. Much may be done in this 
way. But in order to do this there must be a new feeling created, 
pains must be taken by the press, and by persons of influence such 
as ministers of religion, to convince benevolent men that they can 
accomplish far more good by establishing a thoroughly equipped 
academy, giving instruction. in varied departments of ancient and 
modern learning, than by setting up in the Eastern and Middle 
States a new college to weaken the other colleges, and bring down 
their standard of scholarship in the competition for students. It 
would be far more to the credit of a liberal man to have his name 
associated with academies such as Exeter or Andover, than to be 
handed down to posterity as the founder of some weakling college 
ever ready to die, called Smith’s College, or Jones’ Scientific Insti- 
tute, or Robinson University. If such a spirit could be created and 
fostered, we believe that it might accomplish the work. But we 
despair of seeing such an inclination produced for many years, in this 
country, and meanwhile a whole generation will pass away, without 
the want being supplied. Besides, all such efforts would be sporadic, 
and in certain places we should have a plethora of such institutions, 
and an injurious competition—each denomination setting up its 
school; while other and wide districts would be left destitute. We 
must therefore combine another method with this: 

State and City Endowments. Many cities are already alive to 
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this method of elevating the rising generation. We are aware that 
there may be difficulties in persuading the States to establish such 
schools, but if the known friends of education will do their duty and 
press the need on public notice, we believe that there are States which 
could be induced to begin the new work. We know that religious 
difficulties may arise, but these same difficulties meet us in elemen- 
tary schools, and the friends of religion must be prepared to meet 
them in the one case as they have done in the other. 

At this point we venture to raise the question, what is to be done 
with the millions (some say ninety millions, others maintain that 
this is an exaggeration) of unappropriated land at the disposal of the 
General Government. An attempt was made last session of Con- 
gress to devote the whole or the half of the sum to be realized by 
the sale of these lands to what were called Agricultural Schools. 
The schools which expected to receive a share of the funds were em- 
ployed for months in preparing and promoting their measure. 
Members of the Senate and of the House were anxious to be able to 
go back to their constituents with the assurance that they could 
bring down with them half a million of money or $50,000 a year. 
Friends of education were glad to get the sum allocated to a good 
end, were it only to prevent it from being wasted in political jobbing. 
But there were the advocates of higher education, who when they 
learned that- such a measure was quietly passing the House and 
Senate, set themselves courageously against the allocation of so large 
a sum of money to so narrow and sectional a purpose. They argued 
that so far as these schools were simply agricultural ones, they were 
not accomplishing so great a good as to entitle them to this large 
endowment. We could show that in no country in the world has 
agriculture been essentially promoted by agricultural schools. In 
Scotland where the farming is so excellent, it is promoted by Farm- 
ers’ Associations with Magazines and Lectures, and not by special 
colleges. In Germany there are only six agricultural colleges, and 
we can testify from personal visitation that some of them are very 
feeble institutions. If a youth is bent on being a scientific farmer 
let him go to an institution for general science, with a chair of agri- 
culture attached, and let him learn the art on the farm. We hold 
very resolutely that before so many millions be lavished on them, 
there should be a special inquiry into what these agricultural schools 
are, and what they are doing, with the number of dona fide agricul- 
tural pupils, and specially as to the number of those trained at so 
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large an expense who have thought it worth their while to turn to 
farming. 

But then it was urged that many of the schools to be endowed 
are more than mere agricultural schools—they are schools of science, 
schools of technology. But this only raises other and perhaps more 
formidable objections. First, some of these schools have produced 
very few agricultural students; we do not know that Sheffield Scien- 
tific School has produced one. At the Teachers’ Association at 
Elmira the head of a college beyond the Mississippi was declaring 
that the institution claiming the endowment was a flourishing one ; 
but when asked to condescend on particulars, he showed he was a 
thoroughly honest man by allowing that the number of agricultural 
pupils was only two! But secondly, and more particularly, by allow- 
ing grants to certain scientific institutions and not to others, there is 
introduced a principle of partiality and therefore of positive injustice. 
It was dexterously provided that the allocations were to be reserved 
for those institutions which were so lucky as to grad a previous grant 
in 1862. We are prepared to show that the allocations of 1862 were 
not always made to the best institutions in the States, and that an 
additional grant to them would be an additional injustice. It is 
surely best for the country and for education to put all our compe- 
ting scientific schools on the same footing. The excellences of Cor- 
nell University have been widely proclaimed and are well-known: and 
we find its president claiming that it graduated in agriculture two stu- 
dents and a half in June last !! and I ask why it should receive half a 
million (after having got a large sum before) while the other colleges in 
New York State, not so well-known, but striving to give as high an edu- 
cation, get nothing? The Senate of New York State decided that 
question last spring when it was brought before them by a vote of 
twenty-nine to one. Why should the Agricultural School at Am- 
herst get so large a sum, and Amherst College, and other able col- 
leges of Massachusetts, have no encouragement? We know that the 
Sheffield School is doing much good—though certainly not in the 
way of training agricultural pupils; but why should it get all and 
the other institutions of Connecticut be left to struggle without 
State aid? The College at New Brunswick is a good one, under the 
control of members of the Dutch Church, but why should it get so 
many thousands a year when its neighbor at Princeton connected 
with the Presbyterian Church receives nothing? Princeton we hap- 
pen to know asks and wishes nothing, but claims a fair field and no 
favor, which it‘cannot have if its rivals are subsidized. When the 
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Government pampers one such institution in a State it does as much 
as within it lies, to weaken all kindred institutions, and is thus indi- 
rectly but powerfully hindering the cause which it professes to benefit. 
We are not foes to agricultural colleges, but we do not look on 
them as entitled to receive the last gift of land which the Govern- 
ment has to bestow. 

We hold that the sum at the disposal of the Government should 
be allotted fairly, not to denominational colleges, and just as little to 
those which are as sectarian as any, since they exclude religion, but 
to institutions open to all, and giving instruction in branches in which 
not mere sections of the people, such as farmers, or engineers, or 
mariners (if these, why not carpenters or masons also ?), but all classes 
of the people may receive profit. Another principle will, we hope, 
be attended to. We hold, with all the enlightened educationists of 
the world, that when public grants are voted for educational pur- 
poses, above what is given to elementary schools, they should be 
given to encourage the highest and not the lowest branches. There 
is profound wisdom in the recommendation of Mr. J. S. Mill: 


“If we were asked for what end above all others endowed universities exist, or 
ought to exist, we should answer—To keep alive philosophy. This, too, is the ground 
on which, of late years, our own national endowments have chiefly been defended. 
To educate common minds for the common business of life, a public provision may 
be useful, but it is not indispensable: nor are there wanting arguments, not conclu- 
sive, yet of considerable strength, to show that it is undesirable. Whatever individ- 
ual competition does at all, it commonly does best. All things in which the public 
are adequate judges of excellence, are best supplied where the stimulus of individual 
interest is the most active; and that is where pay is in proportion to exertion: not 
where pay is made sure in the first instance, and the only security for exertion is 
the superintendence of Government; far less where, as in the English universities, 
even that security has been successfully excluded. But there is an education of 
which it cannot be pretended that the public are competent judges; the education 
by which great minds are formed. To rear up minds with aspirations and facul- 
ties above the herd, capable of leading on their countrymen to greater achieve- 
ments in virtue, intelligence, and social well-being; to do this, and likewise so to 
educate the leisured classes of the community generally, that they may participate 
as far as possible in the qualities of these superior spirits, and be prepared to ap- 
preciate them, and follow in their steps—these are purposes requiring institutions of 
education placed above dependence on the immediate pleasure of that very multitude 
whom they are designed to elevate. These are the ends for which endowed uni- 
versities are desirable ; they are those which endowed universities profess to aim at ; 
and greater is their disgrace, if, having undertaken this task, and claiming credit for 
fulfilling it, they leave it unfulfilled.” 


We do not propose that any portion of the money derived from 
the unappropriated lands should be allotted to colleges. We cannot 
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aid all, and to select a few would be injurious. In regard to elementary 
education the Northern, the Middle, and the Western States are able 
and willing to do their duty. We venture to propose that in these the 
unappropriated lands be devoted to the encouragement of secondary 
instruction. Let each State get its share, and the money be handed 
over to it under certain rigid rules and restrictions to prevent the 
abuse of the public money. In particular, in order to secure that 
upper schools be endowed only where needed, we suggest that the 
funds be granted only when a district, or it may be a combination of 
two or more districts, has raised a certain portion, say one-half, of the 
necessary funds. By this proviso the money will be doubled, and 
may be made the means of stimulating the creation of high schools 
all over America. These schools would aid colleges far more pow- 
erfully than a direct grant to them; as in fact the grand difficulty 
which our colleges have to contend with arises from the paucity of 
schools fitted to prepare young men for them with their rising stand- 
ard of scholarship. But we plead for these upper schools not 
merely as a means of feeding colleges, but as fitted to give a high 
education in varied branches, literary and scientific, to a far greater 
number of young men who do not intend to go to any higher insti- 
tutions.* 

These high schools, like the elementary schools, should be open 
to all children, the poor as well as the rich. They should be set up, 
like the German Gymnasien, in convenient localities, so that all the 
population may have access to them. They should embrace every 
useful branch suited to young men and women under sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, English Composition, English Language, His- 
tory, Classics, Modern Languages, and Elementary Science. The 
best scholars in our primary schools would be drafted up to these 


* Since writing the above we notice that Mr. Hoar has introduced a Bill into Congress, 
allotting the sum to be realized by the sale of the unappropriated lands to common school 
education in the various States—each State receiving according to the measure of the des- 
titution of education within its bounds. We like this measure in so far as it will send a 
large sum to promote common education in the Southern States. Otherwise we have no 
partiality for it Why should the lands in the West go to provide common schools in the 
Eastern and Middle States which ought to provide such schools for themselves? Better 
surely devote the last gift which the General Government may have to give, to raise up some- 
thing which will not otherwise be supplied, and to meet a want felt in all the States. We 
confess toa deep fear that the money thus given to the States will be jobbed and wasted 
unless there be some self-acting check. The check that we propose is one often used in 
Europe—it is to require the States asking for a grant, to raise an equal sum. This will se- 
cure that the aid will be asked only where needed and that the distribution will be care- 
fully looked after. 
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higher schools, and thus the young talent of the country would be 
turned to account, while the teachers in the common schools would 
be encouraged and elevated by the advancement of their pupils. 

This for the Northern, Middle, and Western States. The plan 
might be modified for the Southern States, if they wish it. There is 
a want there, as every one knows, both of common schools and of 
high schools; and this both for the white and colored population. 
It is of no use denying this. Nor are we called to enter into the 
dispute as to whether the blame lies with the republican or demo- 
cratic parties, with the whites or with the blacks. We proceed on 
the fact which will be acknowledged by all candid minds, that there 
is a lack of efficient schools over wide regions of the South. It is 
clear to us that unless steps are taken, and this immediately, to edu- 
cate both classes, that the South cannot prosper, except in a few 
favorably situated cities, and that universal suffrage will turn out a 
universal evil, embittered by a war of races such as they have in 
Ireland, each race throwing the blame on the other. Now it has 
occurred to us that these unappropriated lands might be used so as 
to confer a great benefit on the South. In all kindness we propose 
that one-half the money allotted to Southern States should go, if the 
people wish it, to aid and encourage them in establishing common 
schools, and the other half reserved, as in the-Northern States, for 
imparting a higher instruction to all who desire it. 

We cannot close our Article without saying something about the 
highest educational institutions in the country—the colleges. We 
are prepared to testify from a pretty large acquaintance with both 
sides of the Atlantic, that to the great body of students the Ameri- 
can colleges impart as high, and certainly as useful, ah education as 
any European university: as Oxford or Cambridge; as Edinburgh 
and the Scottish colleges; as Dublin and the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland ; as Berlin and the great German universities, in all of which 
there are fully as many idle students, and fully as many graduating 
with a miserably defective scholarship, as in the American colleges. 
But it is quite as true that in the higher colleges of Europe they pro- 
duce a select few, at most one-tenth of the whole, who have attained 
a riper scholarship, or a riper culture, or who leave college with a 
more fixed determination to do original work, literary or scientific. 
The grand question for the friends of American colleges to consider 
at present is, How may we retain all the excellences we have gained 
and add to them the special culture of the great European universi- 
ties ? 
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So far as we have noticed, the answer of the most enlightened 
educationalists in this country is: Elevate the standard of examina- 
tion for entrance, raise the average age of entrants, and thus, it is said, 
you will secure a higher scholarship. But the question arises, Are we 
not in this way running the risk of losing some of the advantages of 
the American colleges, which have sent forth a greater number of 
well-educated young men, at a comparatively early age, into the pro- 
fessions and useful walks, than any other colleges except the Scotch? 
We do believe that in most of our colleges there should be a higher 
entrance examination. We maintain farther, and as more important, 
that the colleges should be made, by public opinion brought to bear 
upon them, to carry out their own professed standard. Surely there 
is pretension, in fact iniquity, involvec in a college advertising a high 
standard in its catalogue in orderto ,.in a character, and then paying 
no attention to it. Such a college should be made to feel that it is 
losing all character. But there is a limit to be set to this elevation 
of standard, especially in States in which there are few upper schools. 
We do not believe that it would be for the good of education so to 
raise the standard as to make it impossible or difficult to enter col- 
lege till the candidate is eighteen or twenty years of age. For observe 
the necessary consequence: Young men would not be ready to begin 
even to learn their «professions till they are twenty-two or twenty- 
four. Is this country ready to stand this? Is New York ready for 
it? Is Chicago ready for it? We believe such cities are ready to 
decide, and to proclaim aloud, “ If such be your requirements we will 
not send our sons to you.” Are parents, are pupils ready for it any- 
where? Can young men afford to spend all this time before begin- 
ning even to learn the occupations by which they are to earn their 
sustenance? The average years of man’s life upon earth are said to 
be between thirty and forty; is it right to spend twenty-two or 
twenty-four of these in preparation for learning, and then three or 
four years more in learning the business of life? Dr. Barnard thinks 
he has proven that the number of young men who go to our colleges, 
in proportion to the population, is diminishing. Is there not a risk 
of a greater diminution? But it is said that a boy is better at an 
academy till the age of eighteen or twenty than at a college. We 
dispute this. If our schools were what they should be, and were 
constrained so to be by public opinion, they might have a healthy 
young man ready for college by sixteen or seventeen; and one who 
has been all his previous life at a school, with its drill, needs about 
this time a change; and when he enters college, with its greater free- 
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dom, he has a new life imparted; and when he joins the junior class 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen, he has a still higher life evoked as 
he takes up the studies which require independent thought ; and at 
the age of twenty or twenty-one, he is ready to set out to learn his 
profession ere his habits have become too stiff to master what is to 
he his occupation for life. We are sure that our merchants, our law- 
yers, our theological teachers, will tell you that they would rather 
have a pliable youth of twenty to instruct than a confirmed man of 
twenty-five, with his ways all settled. 

How, then, it is asked, do you propose to gain the end you reckon 
so important? Observe what is the end: it is to have a few higher 
minds. We saya few, for we hold it to be impossible to make all 
students great scholars, great mathematicians, great metaphysicians. 
No college—certainly not Oxford, or Cambridge, or Berlin—has suc- 
ceeded in this. Let us keep what we have got, and which is so good. 
Let us encourage the preparatory schools to send to our Freshman 
classes young men of the age of sixteen or seventeen. Let us give 
them there the four years wholesome instruction of the American 
colleges to make them all fair general scholars. In the Junior and in 
the Senior classes let us give them a choice of studies always along with 
obligatory studies. By this time the students themselves know, and 
their instructors know, who are fitted to be superior scholars. Let 
the ten per cent. or so, who have the taste and the talent go on to 
higher studies, to special studies—as no man in these times can be a 
universal scholar. Let him give himself for a time to philology, to 
philosophy, to social science, or original research in one or other of 
the various departments of physical science. Let encouragement be 
given to this by fellowships earned by competition, and held only by 
such as give evidence that they are devoting themselves to the special 
studies in-which they stood the examination. We affirm confidently, 
that on such a system, you will in a few years add all the exceilences of 
the European to those of the American colleges, and produce a select 
body of scholars fit to match the first wranglers of Cambridge, the 
double first of Oxford, or the doctors of philosophy and the doctors 
of science of the other European universities. 

A host of important questions are here started, and press them- 
selves on our attention, in regard to the teaching in our colleges. In 
the old method every student was required to go through the same 
course, in which were Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, from the first 
year to the last, and long before the end not a few felt that they were 
getting into depths in which they hopelessly sank among obscure 
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classical authors and perplexing analytical mathematics, and were 
tempted to resort to copying at the sessional examinations. New 
departments of learning put in their claims to a place in the college 
curriculum. The applicants turned out to be so numerous that they 
could not all be admitted without an exclusion of old studies. So 
there came to be a conflict for atime between the old and the new 
branches, and in some colleges the new were added while the old 
were retained, which laid a terrible pressure on the brain of the 
ardent student, and in the case of the great body ended in a super- 
ficial acquaintance with both the old and the new. The contest has 
ended in many colleges in a power of selection being allowed. We 
are prepared to defend this liberty as gratifying tastes which ought 
to be gratified, and securing scholarship in the branches for which the 
student has a taste. It is often a great relief to a student after he 
has gone through the discipline of the Freshman and Sophomore 
classes, to be allowed to go off the beaten tracks into paths chosen by 
himself. But this privilege should be kept within very stringent limits. 
First, students should not be allowed to make a choice till they are able 
to judge for themselves, which they cannot well be till they have mas- 
tered the fundamental branches of Greek, Latin, Mathematics and 
English, and this is beyond their power until the close of the Sopho- 
more year. There isa tendency in some colleges, which wish to acquire 
a name for liberality, to allow the choice to be made too soon, and the 
student enters on a course of study, simply allured by the easy 
nature of the subject, or by a popular professor, or quite as commonly 
one who lets him off easily at the closing examination ; and he has 
to regret his folly and blame his college all his life after, as he finds he 
has omitted solid to pursue showy studies. Then, secondly, certain 
fundamental branches should be required of all the students—all 
students, for example, ought to be obliged to study mental as well as 
physical science. It is only thus we can secure comprehensive knowl- 
edge and thorough mental discipline. In some colleges there is an 
intellectual dissipation allowed, the effects of which may not be seen 
at once, but which must exercise a fatal influence on the rising gen- 
eration. 

Another question has been started by the last report of the Pres- 
ident of Harvard College, who inquires whether obligatory attend- 
ance upon “recitations, lectures, and religious exercises” might not 
be dispensed with in the case of at least the members of the Senior 
Class. Every one sees that if this is allowed to the Senior Class, it 
will soon be demanded by the Junior Class, and when granted to 
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them it must be allowed to the Sophomores, and in the end must 
become the rule of the college. This step is commended as being 
in accordance with the methods of the best European colleges. We 
are prepared to dispute this statement. In all the good colleges in 
Great Britain and Ireland the tendency of late years has been 
towards a weekly or even daily supervision of stiidies. In Germany, 
many of the most enlightened educators are ready to declare to 
Americans and to Britons that they feel the want of a power of ex- 
acting recitations to keep the younger students from idleness accom- 
panied with beer-drinking and sword-duels. The question is: Is it 
right or expedient to allow students of sixteen or eighteen to gv to 
college recitations or not as they choose? We may suppose that till 
they enter college they have been in a kind home or boarding-school, 
where they have been under salutary restraints. When first freed 
from these there is always a risk of their abusing their liberty. 
When they go into a lawyer’s or a merchant’s office the restraints 
are so far continued—they are required to be at their work certain 
hours each day. Should there not be like rules imposed on students 
as to their attendance at college exercises? Every body knows that 
many young men enter college without any appreciation of study ; 
and the college should seek to give them a taste for learning, and 
this can best be done by requiring them to come into daily contact 
with kind and judicious instructors. It is only thus that tempta- 
tions to idleness, not to say dissipation, can be counteracted in places 
where hundreds of young men of all sorts of dispositions and predilec- 
tions are congregated. The attendance need not be fe/t to be com- 
pulsory any more than the attendance of a young man at a business 
office. It is a thing expected of him, and to which he willingly con- 
forms, provided doubts are not put into his head by those “ given to 
change.” Our thinking students will rather rejoice that they are not 
left to circumstances and momentary impulses, but are required to 
attend to hours and periodically pressing duties. Of this we are 
sure, that wise and careful parents and guardians will be anxious to 
find colleges furnishing some security that their young men do not 
absent themselves for days, perhaps weeks, from college exercises, 
without any provision being made to check or even to notice it, or let 
parents know it. It is essentially a question for parents to settle. 
But the friends of education in general require to look toit. For 
another evil will inevitably follow. The instructors will content 
themselves, as they do in most institutions in which the attendance 
at recitations is not required, with giving lectures (many wish to be 
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troubled with nothing more); and will care little whether their pupils, 
with whom they have no intercommunion of thought, receive bene- 
fit or not. It is by a constant catechizing, after the manner of Soc- 
rates (and a greater than Socrates), that young men’s powers are to 
be called into exercise, and knowledge implanted in their minds—as 
seeds are in the soil by ploughing and harrowing. At present it is 
not known whether the President of Harvard means to execute his plan. 
But it is not the less to be watched, lest some step be taken which 
cannot be retraced. 

We have left ourselves too little space to discuss the most impor- 
tant, and yet the most difficult subject of all, the religion to be 
taught in the upper schools and colleges. Where the pupils live 
with parents or guardians there is no difficulty: those placed over 
them can see to their religious instruction; and the institution may 
secure that there be prayer for the Divine Blessing, and some cath- 
olic Bible teaching. But it is different where young men have been 
systematically separated from their guardians, and live by them- 
selves, or in rooms in which there is no special care taken of them. 
In such institutions there is often a difficulty in knowing how to act. 
We here come to the subject which perplexes those who advocate 
state-endowed colleges. If religion is left out, there is an omission 
of the highest educating agency, and many parents will not send 
their boys, at the critical age, to places where their highest interest is 
neglected. If religion is made a mere sham, if an attempt is made 
to mix all colors, the result is a neutral hue, which has attractions to 
nobody, which has no influence for good, and may have an influence 
for evil by hypocritically professing to furnish what it has not to give. 
In all such cases the churches of Christ have a duty to discharge 
which they have not yet realized. They must do, what the Sunday- 
schools have done in regard to the elementary schools; they must 
supply the evident need, by securing in every college-town pastors 
fitted to give religious instruction to the students, and see that every 
youth comes up with a letter to one of the pastors. Without this, 
we shall have a body of ungodly young men issuing from our state- 
endowed colleges, more especially as in such colleges there is com- 
monly a great prominence given to physical science by men inclined 
to materialism, and whose influence is not counteracted by any effi- 
cient or acceptable teaching in mental or moral science. If religious 
instruction be left out in such places, or what is more likely, given 
only in name, the consequences must be disastrous, and those who 
countenance these colleges must bear the responsibility. 
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Even in colleges which are denominational, there is a delicacy if 
not a difficulty in imparting religious lessons. On one point no diffi- 
culty occurs in colleges managed by evangelical bodies. It is under- 
stood that the instruction, while scriptural, should not be sectarian. 
Such is the independence, or if you will, the perverseness of youth, 
that denominational teaching, while it might gratify certain narrow 
spirits would rather have a tendency to turn away our finer minds 
from all religion. But there are scarcely any colleges in America, in 
which the teaching is in any proper sense sectarian. Still there is a 
difficulty in securing among a promiscuous body of young men, that 
religion have its proper place. We could easily give a recipe for 
making the great body of the brightest students in a college, doubt- 
ers, infidels, or scoffers. It would not be by appointing skeptics as 
teachers—though this would of course have a bad influence—but it 
would be by bringing in a dull set of men as professors, chosen, not 
because of their learning, or their eminence in the departments they 
have to teach, but because they are orthodox ministers of religion, 
who may have failed as pastors, or are fit only to be popular 
preachers. Let these men in addition be narrow and censorious, let 
them be forever denouncing Pantheism, Materialism, Darwinism, and 
all sorts of heresies of which they know little, and we venture to pre- 
dict that in a few years they will make the better half of the college 
doubters, or open skeptics. We know colleges both in the old world 
and the new, where zealous patrons have secured this end as effec- 
tively as if they had been in the pay of the enemy. Religion should 
be taught in our colleges by the ablest men in them, whose hearts as 
well as heads are in their work, who are full, not only of tolerance 
but of tenderness toward the difficulties of young men, and who 

draw them by argument, by truth and by love, instead of driving 
" them away by threats and denunciations, which of all weapons are 
least likely to have any power with spirited and independent youths. 














ARTICLE IV. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK OF PAINTING. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HERE is no subject relating to art about which you will find 
less information in the writings of biographers and critics than 
the practical work of the artist. The biographer will be careful to 
tell you all he can about how his subject talked, or was silent, how 
he walked, ate, rode on horseback, kept house, entertained his friends, 
got married, quarreled or did not quarrel with his wife, visited 
princes and great people, saved money or spent it, and the rest; but 
if amongst all these details you try to find out how the painter 
painted, a matter, to say the least, quite as interesting when it con- 
cerns a man who became famous by painting as all those other mat- 
ters which we have just enumerated, it is likely that you will have to 
seek for the information with great care, and find a scrap of it at last, 
if you find it at all, in some out of the way foot-note, or quoted let- 
ter. And of all the mass of writing about art, of an ambitiously crit- 
ical kind, which during the last fifteen years has been brought out by 
different publishers, only an infinitesimally small portion relates to 
the practical art of painting, or to the practical work of any other 
fine art. Now it may seem rather a hard and dogmatic assertion, 
with which to begin a series of papers addressed to a cultivated pub- 
lic, yet it is nevertheless a most certain truth, one of the very few 
things about fine .rt which can be called certainties at all, that with- 
out a thorough knowledge of technical processes, art-criticism can 
never be reliable. The reason for this we hope to make evident 
without detaining the reader by long or wearisome arguments. 
Human effort in every direction has fair claims to what may be 
called an intelligent indulgence, just as it ought to come up to an in- 
telligent demand upon it. We ought not to ask from the workman 
more than the nature of his tools and materials will enable him to 
perform for us. And, on the other hand, we ought not to accord an 
exaggerated approval to qualities which the nature of the materials 
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or the instrument make almost matters of course to any skillful ex- 
ecutant who chooses to employ them. To be truly just, a critic 
ought always to know, and never even temporarily to forget, the 
exact nature of the manual work that has been done, and the order 
of its processes. Armed with this knowledge, and kept by it con- 
tinually on his guard against technical surprises, he will be always 
ready to acknowledge a serious accomplishment when he meets with 
it, and yet at the same time remain steadily insensible to the allure- 
ments of mere trickery. Nor is it the tendency of such knowledge 
as this, unless in its first beginnings, to make us think so much of 
the technical that we are likely to forget the intellectual or spiritual 
side of art. When the technical business is half understood it 
attracts attention; when it is thoroughly understood, we pass very 
casily beyond it to considerations of a higher kind. It is true that 
amongst professional artists technical considerations will always have 
great weight in deciding the admission of pictures into the public 
exhibitions; and a thorough workman will always feel himself on the 
side of thoroughness in work, and opposed to unskilled performance 
of all kinds, however elevated in spiritual conception or intellectual 
scheming. But there is little fear of general criticism becoming .so 
technical as the criticism of artists; and if it understood workman- 
ship better it would still be likely to estimate the knowledge of 
nature, and the gift of imagination, quite at their full value, and even 
to forgive some faults in workmanship for the sake of them. 

The history of oil-painting, like the history of almost everything 
that has been invented and improved upon by human beings, exhib- 
its first a condition of absolute faith in certain principles, and after- 
wards a looser hold of them, leading to a final state in which the 
primitive principles are either wholly abandoned, or else accepted 
with so many reserves that their authority may at any moment be 
set aside. Those principles of execution which were dearest to Van 
Eyck, which must have seemed to him most necessary to excellence 
of workmanship, are either entirely neglected in the best and strong- 
est painting of the present day, or else obeyed capriciously and occa- 
sionally, without his faithful care. So it has been with the principles 
of Rubens, great as he was in art, and capable, as it might have 
seemed to a contemporary, of fixing its methods forever. Artists 
of the present day know what were the rules he gave to his pupils, 
and yet they set them aside deliberately, doing things which he 
never did, and even expressly condemned. Reynolds, again, has 
been looked up to for the last hundred years as a high authority, 
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eminent in theory, eminent in practice also, and Reynolds expressed 
some very decided opinions and gave an example in his own practice, 
both opinions and example being set aside by the present generation 
as if the experience of Reynolds could not in any way concern it. 
Of later authorities, who have claimed authority, it is enough to 
mention Ingres. He also had certain technical views, but they have 
not been generally adopted. 

The modern practice of painting is in,a state of simple anarchy. 
The experience of the past is all but useless to the present, not be- 
cause it is inapplicable to our needs, but because our love of experi- 
ment, and our incurable restlessness, have carried us outside of it, 
into paths of our own choosing. Every warning that has come down 
to us from the lips of the illustrious dead has been disregarded, not 
from carelessness but from curiosity. In the dissatisfaction with what 
we are able to achieve, in the contempt for our own performance 
which most of it so, richly deserves, we have sought rather to dis- 
cover than to recover, to invent rather than to learn. It is believed 
that the true art of oil-painting is a lost art, and that the painters of 
the present day invent a great number of new methods, each of 
which may serve to express the talent of the individual artist who 
uses it, yet can never be perfect work. It was not mere restlessness 
however, nor indolence nor incapacity, which led the schools of con- 
temporary Europe into so many untried and diverging paths. The 
greatest source of injury in our time,to painting as a technical craft, 
has been our passionate interest in nature, which has led so many 
artists of the present day to attempt what had never been attempted 
by the most perfect workmen in past times. A generation which 
undertakes to paint glaciers and icebergs is sure to find itself con- 
fronted by problems that were never solved by any old Venetian. 
Neither Titian nor Giorgione ever attempted anything of the kind. 
And if you are puzzled about getting the light and color of a crim- 
son sunset, it is not of the least use to go to Claude for any informa- 
tion on that point, for although he painted warm sunsets very 
successfully he avoided the crimson flames. Modern painters went 
to the old masters to see how they had conquered this or that pro- 
vince of natural truth or beauty, and found that they had not con- 
quered but avoided them. ‘The moderns were thus left face to face 
with nature, and were led to the invention of special methods for 
special purposes. Hence modern painting is far indeed from any- 
thing like the simplicity of purpose which was a characteristic of the 
elder schools; a few modern artists have been driven, by the force of 
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reaction, towards simplicity, but the modern schools generally, during 
the last forty years, have sought the most novel and various meth- 
ods, that they might do what had never been done before. The 
custom of exhibiting pictures, and the taste of the public that fre- 
quent the exhibitions, have created a demand for certain special 
qualities in painting, and a corresponding depreciation of other qual- 
ities, so that every artist who wished to attract attention found him- 
self compelled to follow the prevailing fashion. 


“ We now enjoy pictures,” says Mr. W. B. Scott, “exactly in proportion to theit 
excellent execution in texture and color, derived, not so much from Italian or Spanish 
practice as from Flemish ; and any man (or school, as, for instance the great modern 
German school now passing away) who paints in the Roman manner, and values 
design and drawing before color and the technical charm of surface, is lost. The 
other day we met a Scottish friend of very remarkable ability and assured position, 
who had spent the winter in Rome—now that he could enjoy it, as he said,—and we 
found that he had not even entered the Sistine and Raphael’s apartments in the 
Vatican. On inquiring the reason, he replied: ‘I don’t care for that kind of paint- 
ing ; it is of no use now-a-days : the best picture in Rome is the portrait of the Pope 
by Velasquez!’ this was expressing exactly the prudential point of view ; criticism 
was cut off.” 


It is the attempt to rival nature rather than remain satisfied with 
a confessed interpretation by inferior means, and the striving for tex- 
ture and color, which have led modern painting into its present em- 
pirical condition. The future may call our own age, with much accu- 
racy, the age of experiments. 

Let us now consider what were the ideas and aims of John Van 
Eyck when he became a painter of pictures. Let us watch him at 
work in his room at Bruges, and see what were the qualities he tried 
for, and by what means he endeavored to compass their attainment. 
He had been a distinguished painter on glass, to begin with, and had 
by that means put pictures into windows before he put them on 
opaque panels. He was, therefore, particularly familiar with the 
effect of translucence upon colors, and the comparative opacity of the 
new art must have appeared to him, in some measure, a defect in it, 
for at that time no man living knew the value of opacity in pigments. 
This being the state of his mind—and we know quite positively from 
his work, and from the work of his successors, that it must have been 
so—Van Eyck tried his best to give his oil-painting (or rather his 
varnish painting, for like many artists of the present day he mixed 
his colors with varnish), as much of the quality of translucence as 
might be compatible with its nature. A picture painted on an oak 
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panel cannot have this quality to the same degree as one painted on 
a pane of glass, because oak is not transparent as glass is, and there- 
fore no light can come from behind the panel as light comes from 
behind the glass. Yet notwithstanding this defect a moderate trans- 
lucence may be reached, for light may come if not through the panel 
at least through the film of paint which the artist has laid upon the 
panel. The white ground upon which the picture is painted contin- 
ually gives oif light; not as a lamp does, not as the sun does, but 
quite accurately and exactly as the moon does. The page of this 
Review which you hold in your hand, supposing you to be reading by 
daylight, gives off light enough to illumine (dimly) a whole room, 
merely by its reflection of solar rays; and if, on a very dark night, 
you could carry this page about with you exactly such as it is in full 
sunshine, it would be a serviceable lantern, doing, in fact, the duty 
of amoon in miniature. This may be illustrated by reference to 
another art. If you print a proof of an etching on Japanese paper, 
and simply lay the proof down on an oak or mahogany table, it will 
look very dull, and however good the etching might be, an uniniti- 
ated person would be disappointed with it, and think it was a failure ; 
but so soon as you lay the proof on a white mounting-board it in- 
stantly becomes luminous, because the kght from the white board 
behind it shines through the semi-transparent Japanese paper, and 
this is one of the principal reasons why artists like such proofs. Now, 
to pursue this illustration a little farther with reference to the art of 
John Van Eyck, we may observe that, first with reference to glass- 
painting, the Japanese paper answers to the glass-window, the print- 
ing-ink to the drawing and painting upon the window, and the white 
board behind the Japanese paper exactly fulfils the function of the 
daylight outside the church walls, which shines through the painted 
window and makes it luminous; and although Van Eyck could not 
get, in his new varnish painting, the brilliant translucence of a glass 
window, he could equal and even far surpass that of a Japanese proof 
on awhite mount. To achieve this all that was necessary was to 
paint on a brilliantly white ground, and avail himself of the trans- 
parency, or semi-transparency, of his pigments, always taking care to 
let the light shine through them in the exact proportion fixed by the 
degree of translucence he was aiming at. His idea of light in a pic- 
ture was that it should come from dehind the colors and not directly 
from their surface, and his execution was founded entirely upon this 
idea, as the reader will now perceive in following the details of his 
process. 
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Although Van Eyck was really a great artist, it is natural that in 
the utter isolation he worked in, and in the total, or nearly total, 
absence of previous experience, he should have had the most primi- 
tive notions about execution. One of the most marked characteris- 
tics of primitive ideas in such matters is a nervous apprehension of 
losing the thread of one’s discourse, and a want of reliance on the 
power of recovering it if lost. The primitive artist is always very 
careful about his outline, and anxious to preserve it, not feeling sure 
of getting the form right again without its guidance. The primitive 
idea of painting is to make a drawing and color it; a very carefully 
and beautifully colored drawing being, at first, the utmost ambition 
of the artist. , It was inevitable that Van Eyck should begin with 
this conception of the art, and therefore we find that on the white 
ground of his panel, made exquisitely smocth before he began to 
work upon it, he drew his subject first in the most accurate outline, 
and did not alter any form afterwards. It is necessary especially to 
remember that the ground was white, and that it was not absorbent, 
this being quite positively ascertained. Absorbent grounds have 
been sometimes employed by later artists, but Van Eyck preferred 
that the pigments should simply adhere to the surface of his white 
panel without sinking into it and staining it. 

The white ground in Van Eyck’s system of painting being re- 
garded as the source of light, it was necessary, in order that it might 
continue to give light, that it should not be too much blocked up by 
the subsequent coloring. The reader is, no doubt, acquainted with 
those transparencies in biscuit-ware that are manufactured, we believe, 
principally in Germany, and produce the effect, when hung in a win- 
dow, of a drawing in chiaroscuro. This effect is caused entirely by 
differences of thickness in the plate, which is so moulded as to be 
excessively thin in the highest lights and very thick in the extreme 
darks. The same principle was observed to some extent by the 
earliest Flemish painters in their oil-pictures. They painted their 
lights very thinly, so that the light from the white ground might tell, 
but they were not so anxious to paint their shadows thinly, because 
it was not so necessary that these should be luminous. The system 
of water-color painting that Turner approved (he disapproved the 
practice of the present day) was also based upon this principle. The 
paper is faintly stained in the lights, so faintly that in Turner’s most 
perfect water-colors it looks as if some spirit had breathed upon it 
with tinted breath, immaterial as a perfume; but in the darks he 
did not fear to use color with more body and opacity. 
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It was this anxious care to avail themselves of the luminousness 
of their white grounds that made the early Flemish artists so partic- 
ular about the preservation of their outlines, and so exact in the 
settlement of all that was to be done before the commencement of 
the actual work of painting. They made sketches and studies, and 
cartoons, so as to determine the position of every detail, and the 
painting of the picture was nothing more than the clean and orderly 
setting forth of what already existed, like a manuscript beautifully 
transcribed from a rough draft. 

The reader will pardon us from dwelling upon these character- 
istics of early Flemish art. We do so because in the maturity of 
that school its processes were an exact reversal of the practice just 
described, and unless we clearly understood the early methods it 
would be impossible for us to perceive in what consisted the marks 
of greater maturity in Rubens. We may add, farther, in this place, 
the observation that the most accomplished modern work is as far 
from these primitive processes as two arts, or two varieties of one 
art, possibly can be when they use precisely the same materials; and 
that the object of what we are now writing is to follow the gradual 
changes of method which have led from the painting of Van Eyck to 
that of Decamps. The technical conception of the art of painting 
has undergone a complete revolution, or to speak quite accurately, 
three distinct revolutions with many minor experiments and changes. 

It is easy to remember that the first conception of oil-painting 
was that of /ight coming through the colors, and that the white ground 
of the picture was regarded as the source of light. The reader will 
also have little difficulty in remembering that the early Flemish 
artists, with this object in view, fixed the position of everything by a 
careful drawing at first, that they might avoid repainting, which 
would have obscured the internal light, and also (this is the most im- 
portant point) that the lightest parts of the picture were very thinly 
painted. All this will be recalled at once if we fix the early period 
in the memory as ¢he time when lights were thinly painted. 

When the outlines had been carefully drawn everywhere, the 
early painters often, but not invariably, added a general priming, 
that is a coat of thin color warm and transparent, sometimes pale 
flesh-color, sometimes brown or gray, the object of which was simply 
to bear out the middle tints afterwards. This did not block up the 
white ground, which remained visible and luminous through it. 
When the light priming was quite dry the shadows were inserted 
first, and these were always painted in transparent colors, mixed 
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with a somewhat thick oleo-resinous vehicle.* For the first painting 
of the shadows, brown alone appears to have been used, so that the 
work at this stage was a careful study in chiaroscuro but nothing 
more, a proof of the extreme caution with which the early artists 
proceeded. Late artists drew upon their oil priming, and did not 
begin with Van Eyck’s elaborate outlines on the white ground. Sir 
Charles Eastlake believed that a thinner vehicle (oil or varnish) was 
used for the lights than for the shadows since the lights are always 
the less prominent of the two. He tells us also that portions were 
finished at a time, the ground being Ieft untouched elsewhere, and 
this suggests the observation that the é¢arly practice was based en- 
tirely upon the principle of analysis. Drawing was done separately 
from shading, and shading from color, while the parts of the work 
were finished separately. This is working on the divide et impera 
principle, which in the fine arts implies at the same time prudence 
and inexperience. It undoubtedly clears the way to success, remov- 
ing the obstacles one by one, but it is success of a certain peculiar 
and limited kind. A man of genius, working always upon that prin- 
ciple, might ultimately paint like John Van Eyck, but he would never 
paint like Delacroix, or Constable, or Turner. 

If we now proceed to inquire why later artists have not remained 
faithful to the practice of the Van Eycks, we find the answer to be, 
that they were not so anxious to preserve certain qualities because 
they perceived that it was possible to recover them at a later stage 
of the work, and that recovery did not demand so much care and 
anxiety as preservation. Thus instead of the original white ground, 
which, in more senses than one, was the basis of early Flemish paint- 
ing, the later painters had their cloths prepared with a “ dusky pri- 
ming,” as Eastlake calls it, and he tells us that in De Mayerne’s time 
there was an “Imprimem Wallon” residing in London who prepared 
canvases for painters with a tint composed of white lead, black, 
red ochre, and a little umber. The Dutch masters often used a 
ground of this kind. Rubens, however, kept to the white ground, 
and so did Teniers. 

But the practice of Rubens showed an increasing confidence in 
the power of recovery. Although he did not employ a dusky pri- 
ming, he relied on the white ground as little for his lights as if it had 
been red or brown. The technical distinction between the art of Van 

* These are Sir Charles Eastlake’s own words. For what relates to Flemish methods 


I am of course indebted to his precious volume of “ Materials.” It is greatly to be regretted 
that he did not carry the work down to the practice of contemporary English artists. 
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Eyck and that of Rubens is easy to determine, and may be expressed 
in a single sentence. We have asked the reader to remember early 
Flemish art as that of the time when lights were thinly painted, the 
reason being that the early artists thought always of the ground as 
the source of light. And now let us ask him to fix this one great 
technical characteristic of Rubens and his followers, that their lights 
were thickly painted, and that they looked no longer to the ground 
as the source of light. It is also necessary to bear in mind, but this 
with reference to an examination of other schools which is yet to 
come, that the lights in the work of Rubens are thickly painted, 
especially by contrast with the shadows, which were painted very 
thinly indeed. This consideration is of consequence, for if both 
lights and shadows had been painted thickly, if there had been, say, 
an inch thick of solid pigment on both of them, then the lights 
would never have appeared loaded, any more than they do in some 
smooth marble mosaic. Rubens considered that the lights stood in 
no need of transparence, that opacity was not a defect in them, and 
that they had a better effect when light appeared to fall upon them 
and meet substantial resistance, than when it appeared to come 
through them as in a painted window. In these views Rubens was 
unquestionably right, and his theory has been confirmed by all sub- 
sequent experience. Van Eyck had sought transparence in the 
lights and in the shadows, and in the lights even more than in the 
shadows. Rubens sought solidity in the lights and the utmost pos- 
sible transparence in the shadows. It is easy, therefore, to determine 
how far his practice was founded on that of the early masters, and 
how far independent of it. There remained in his work enough of 
the old practice to make it still necessary for him to determine his 
drawing before he began to paint, for as he kept his shadows trans- 
parent he could not, according to his theory (he was a theorist in 
art, and an absolute one), obliterate a shadow by covering it with 
opaque color in order to prepare it for repainting. So far then, in 
the necessity for predetermining every form, he was a painter of the 
old school; but his practice with regard to the lights permitted a 
degree of power and liberty far superior to the timid reserve of the 
early masters. 


“ Begin by painting your shadows thinly,” he used to say to his pupils ; “be care- 
ful not to let white insinuate itself into them ; it is the poison of a picture, except in 
the lights: if white be once allowed to dull the perfect transparency and golden 
warmth of your shadows, your coloring will no longer be glowing, but heavy and 
gray. The case is different in regard to the lights; in them the colors may be 
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loaded as much as may be thought requisite. They have substance: it is necessary, 
however, to keep them pure. This is effected by laying each tint in its place, and 
the various tints next to each other, so that, by a slight blending with the brush, they 
may be softened by passing one into the other without stirring them much. After- 
wards you may return to this preparation, and give to it those decided touches which 
are always the distinctive marks of great masters.” 


The opportunity for these decided touches is given by the use of 
opaque color in sufficient quantity to permit what is called loading. 
When oil painting is bound down to a very thin application of pig- 
ment, these decided touches are scarcely possible, and if the canvas 
were large they would not be possible at all. 

Descamp says that in the work of Rubens everything at first 
had the appearance of a glaze only, and that there was hardly any 
substance in his shadows. His enemies used to say that his pictures 
would not last, because they were not painted with sufficient solidity, 
being nothing more than a tinted varnish, “calculated to last no 
longer than the painter.’ We know how wrong these detractors 
were in their estimate of the durability of that kind of painting, but 
the simple fact that they made it the pretext of sinister predictions 
is enough to prove that the work of Rubens was thin enough to 
attract some attention to its thinness. 

The strong objection felt by Rubens against white in shadows is 
of great importance as a piece of technical evidence. It shows that 
although he had emancipated himself from the old Flemish tradition, 
with regard to the lights, he still believed it to be necessary to keep 
the shadows transparent from the first. It can be easily demonstrated 
that there was a fallacy in this great artist’s reasoning about white 
in shadows. He used white grounds, therefore there was white, the 
white of the ground, under every shadow that he painted. It may 
be presumed that he did not consider the white of the ground a 
poison beneath his shadows, since if he had thought it injurious he 
would have taken the precaution to paint upon dark grounds. We 
may even argue that Rubens used white grounds exclusively for 
their effect in shadows; that is, to keep the shadows transparent by 
shining through the thin coloring he used in them, and not at all for 
lights, as the earlier painters did, since an artist who loads his lights 
will naturally be indifferent to the color of the ground beneath them. 
The reader now perceives the fallacious nature of the prejudice 
against white, there being no difference between using a white ground 
in shadow, and painting it with white at a subsequent stage of the 
process, if only such painting be covered by a transparent glaze. We 
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shall see later in these studies that artists not less eminent than 
Rubens have admitted white very freely into their shadows, and did 
not consider it poisonous at all, only taking the precaution to combat 
its objectionable opacity by subsequent glazes, more or less rich and 
deep, by which they obtained any degree of transparence that they 
needed. Rubens objected to black also, probably because the 
grays, produced by a mixture of white and black, are in oil-painting 
chilly and disagreeable to the eye. His objection to white would no 
doubt include such a color as Naples yellow, which has nearly all the 
qualities of white. The experience of other artists has proved, how- 
ever, that not only white, but also black and other colors, which 
would be objectionable if left to themselves, may be so modified by 
subsequent glazings, as to be employed in shadows even by the finest 
colorists. 

Like all eminently successful artists, Rubens had great confidence 
in his own methods, and it is related that when the younger Teniers, 
who had painted on the same principles, began to paint his shadows 
more thickly in deference to the opinion of people who fancied it 
necessary to their durability, and found the quality of his work dete- 
riorated by his change of his system, Rubens urged him to return 
to his former manner. It is evident from this, as well as from the 
practice of Rubens himself, and his observations to his scholars, that 
in his opinion there was great safety in the three rules which were 
the basis of his method: 1. Keep the shadows thin. 2. Exclude 
opaque colors from the shadows. 3. Use opaque colors thickly in 
the lights. 

Eastlake observes that Rubens could not, and did not, dispense 
with white in light reflections, and I may add to this that his rule was 
more applicable to the painting of figures, which are generally seen 
near, and to other foreground objects, than to effects of distance, such 
as landscape-painters have to deal with. Whenever much atmo- 
sphere intervenes, although air is in the ordinary sense very transpa- 
rent, still, in the artistic sense, a certain degree of opacity exists. I 
am led here, almost inevitably, to make one of those. statements 
which offend and irritate the uninformed, and yet every educated 
artist will recognize the truth of it at once. A piece of solid slate or 
granite in the foreground has more of the quality, in shadow, that 
painters call transparence, than water has in the distance, and you 
may represent the shaded parts of slate or granite with considerable 
force and accuracy by means of transparent colors only ; whereas you 
will need the opacity of white to give truth to your distant sea; and 
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so with your mountain shadows ; without a certain degree of opacity 
they would lack distance, and the more they are remote and pale the 
more do you need white in them, or some light pigment having the 
body and opacity of white. 

The technical method of Rubens was directed to the attainment 
of one quality in its perfection—vivacity—and he acquired it by the 
decided, undisturbed, systematic application of opaque color in his 
lights, and by resisting the temptation to torment his tints when they 
had been once laid. He was especially careful not to mix his colors 
laterally beyond the lightest and most. temperate blending, and he 
left all those touches decisively which he called “the distinctive 
marks of great masters.” Rembrandt, who also aimed at vivacity 
of manner, especially in some of his works, had his own way of 
attaining it, which differed slightly from that of Rubens. His 
especial care was “not to mix the superadded pigment with what was 
underneath it, except in final operations, when, to conceal the art, the 
brush was allowed here and there to plough deeply.* Mansaert says 
that Rembrandt rarely blended his colors, laying one or the other 
without mixing them. But the best evidence of Rembrandt's care 
about vivacity as a quality to be consciously plotted for (as Keats 
would have said) is the expressed opinion of Hoogstraten, a pupil of 
Rembrandt, who was saturated with his teaching. 


“Tt is above all desirable,” says Hoogstraten, “that you should accustom yourself 
to a lively mede of handling, so as to smartly express the different planes or sur- 
faces (of the object represented), giving the drawing due emphasis, and the color- 
ing, when it admits of it, a playful freedom, without ever proceeding to polishing 
or blending, for this annihilates feeling, supplying nothing in its stead but a sleepy 
constraint, through which the legitimate breaking of the colors is sacrificed. It 
is better to aim at softness with a well-nourished brush, and, as Jordaens used to 
express it, ‘gaily lay on the colors,’ caring little for the even surface produced by 
blending ; for, paint as thickly as you please, smoothness will, by subsequent opera- 
tions, creep in of itself.” 


Rembrandt used varnish in painting, and so did Rubens. This 
was ascertained by Mérimée and Reynolds, and the probability of it, 
considering the descent of these masters from the early Flemish 
painters, is quite strong enough to lead conjecture in that direction ; 
the evidence, however, is positive. This is interesting, because there 
are many artists who reject varnish, using linseed oil only, and con- 
sider themselves peculiarly virtuous for this rejection, like people 
who deny themselves some vicious or semi-vicious indulgence. The 

* Sir Charles Eastlake’s “ Materials,” p. 502. 
VOL. IL—14. 
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simple truth is that although varnish-painting is never spoken of 
under that title, but is always called oil-painting, like that which is 
really done in oil, and in oil only, these two branches of art are quite 
as distinct as some other branches which have been kept well sepa- 
rated in the public mind. I have not space in the present essay to 
go properly into the important subject of what artists call “vehicles” 
and “mediums,” but it is necessary to note in passing, before leaving 
the Flemish school, that such an apparently simple matter as the 
admission of varnish during the actual work of painting, as a medium 
to mix colors with, is quite sufficient to change the whole manner of 
aschool. No one paints in varnish exactly as he would paint in oil; 
the vehicle invites him to certain dexterities which are possible and 
agreeable in it, but totally impossible in oil, whilst, on the other hand, 
simple oil painting conducts to qualities belonging to itself, and 
which an artist would scarcely try for in thickly-drying varnish. We 
may observe that an artist who works much in transparent color, as 
all the Flemish masters did, would naturally take to the use of var- 
nish if once he had made the experiment, and the experiment was in 
fact made quite at the beginning by Van Eyck. On the other hand, 
a painter who worked in opaque color chiefly, and tried for its pecu- 
liar qualities, would be much more likely to thin his paste* with 
oil, and when oil was not fluid enough for his purpose, with turpen- 
tine, or some very fluid oil, such as that of lavender. Varnish, or a 
thick medium in which varnish is the most important ingredient, is 
useful in glazing, not so much for the glossiness of its surface (the 
word glazing is not used by artists because it shines like glass but 
because it has the transparence of glass). as for its property of keeping 
its place well, in other words, of not running down the canvas, or 
running disagreeably into the minute channels made by the bristles 
of a strong brush in solid color, that has to be glazed afterwards. 
You can glaze, in varnish, with a mixture in which there is a great 
deal of vehicle and very little color, and your glaze will stand where 
you want it as long as the canvas lasts, but you cannot, in oil, apply 
a glaze which is at the same time thick in substance and charged 
with a very small quantity of pigment. There are ridges of trans- 
parent color in the works of painters who use varnish, which you can 
never find in the works of men who confined themselves exclusively 
to oil. The use of varnish has other consequences that affect 

* I use the English word instead of the French die or the Italian imfasto, A paste 


in oil painting means an opaque color, mixed with only just so much oil as is absolutely 
necessary to make it applicable with the brush. 
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the practice of an artist. It dries rapidly, and in quite a peculiar 
way, leaving, when half-dry, an adhesive surface which strongly 
invites the painter to a peculiar treatment in subsequent work 
upon it, and just as strongly forbids him to do what he would 
have been likely to do had his vehicle been oil alone. You 
cannot rub or scrape such a varnish-surface without spoiling it, 
but it will catch the lightest touching with the brush in the most 
effective and brilliant way if you are clever enough to do it quite de- 
cidedly. Varnish, therefore, (and every medium in which it is an 
ingredient) continually operates upon the mind of the artist who 
uses it in certain fixed directions. It is likely to encourage him in 
the use of transparent color, and to lead him towards a decisive 
touch at the conclusion of the work. It is quite as /egitimate a ve- 
hicle as oil, but is nearly as different in its consequences as oil is from 
water. This is not the place to go quite thoroughly into the relation 
between varnish-painting and oil-painting, because I shall have to do 
so later in speaking of the experiments and controversies of the Eng- 
lish, but the reader will do well, for the present, to take note of the 
fact that the Flemish school owed some of its most important charac- 
teristics to the use of varnish. A peculiar recommendation of that 
vehicle is its utility in sketching, and we know that Rubens made 
rapid synthetic color sketches of his subjects before painting them 
on a large scale. He drew his figures with black lead, then applied 
an oleo-resinous priming, after which he retraced the outline with a 
hair pencil and color mixed with varnish. It is these retracings of the 
outline which convinced Mérimée that there was varnish in the 
vehicle Rubens used, for without it the lines would not have remained 
as they have done, in ridges, while at the same time, “their conti- 
nuity proves that the pencil flowed freely on the surface of the panel.” 
Sir Charles Eastlake confirms this, saying that Mérimée is quite cor- 
rect in concluding that the appearance in question indicates the 
presence of a resin, for the brown outlines, if drawn with oil alone 
would not have remained sharp. Any one who likes to try the ex- 
periment will at once perceive that it is impossible, in oil, to draw 
lines on a vertical surface so that they shall not run, if the color is 
thin enough to flow freely from the brush and there is enough of it 
to produce a ridge. 

Here for the present, we suspend these inquiries, merely observ- 
ing that the pleasure of iooking at pictures is always greatly enhanced 
when we are able to follow the processes, often so simple in them- 
selves, by which great artists have obtained effects so wonderful. 
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And I would earnestly entreat every reader of mine who cares about 
art as an intellectual study, whether he labors in it practically or not, 
never to rest satisfied until he knows both what the great men aim- 
ed at, and what means they took to accomplish their high purposes. 
Nothing in the study of the human mind can be more fascinating to 
any one who understands what great work is, and the incomparable 
marvellousness of it, than the pleasure of watching (as he who knows 
their processes easily may do by the help of the imagination) such 
magicians as Rubens and Rembrandt actually using those materials 
which were to become the lasting expression of their magnificent 
intellects, and the guarded treasure of humanity. 

















ARTIOLE V. 


OUR NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


AMASA WALKER, LL.D. 


HE present monetary system of the United States is unique, 

differing widely not only from that which preceded it, but it is 
believed from any that has ever been adopted in any other part of 
the world. 

It is complex, consisting of several different issues of very diverse 
character. 

Formed during a state of war and.under peculiar and most trying 
circumstances, it can be fully understood only by referring to the 
history and condition of the currency existing prior to the year 1863. 
Up to that time, each state incorporated as many banks as it saw fit, 
and under such regulations as it pleased to impose. 

Altogether there were on the first of January, 1861, sixteen hun- 
dred and one banks, organized under the laws of thirty-eight state 
and territorial governments; and although there was a general simi- 
larity in the character of these institutions, there was yet, much 
diversity in the legal provisions under which they acted, and in the 
quality of the currency which they issued. They were, however, 
without exception, mixed currency banks; that is, they issued notes 
for circulation, in excess of the specie held for redemption. Taking 
the banks of the United States on the whole, their currency usually 
consisted of four parts mere credits, and one part specie; one dollar 
only in five being held in coin for the redemption of their issues. 

The states generally allowed banks to issue notes without reference 
to the amount of specie in their vaults. The only exceptions were 
the States of Louisiana, which required a reserve of thirty-three per 
cent. upon circulation and deposits; and Massachusetts, which, after 
1858, required a reserve of fifteen per cent. No other case is recol- 
lected where any definite proportion between specie and immediate 
liabilities was established by law. 

As a result of this want of legal restraint, the proportion of specie 
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held by the different banks, varied greatly in the different states, and 
in different banks within the same state. 
The proportion of specie to circulation and deposits in 1860 was, 


In Louisiana... . > + -« ; 38°6 per cent. 
“ Indiana ° . ° ° . . ° mae * 
“ New York . ° . . ° . ° 156 “ 
“ Connecticut ; ° ° ° ° . . 3S * 
“ Vermont ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ an * 
“ Tllinois . ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ : ca * 


the average throughout the United States was 19.1 per cent. 

It was with a currency having a basis so very inadequate, that 
the country was obliged to enter upon its great struggle for national 
existence ; and it is not therefore, surprising, that within six months 
from the attack upon Fort Sumter, both the banks and government 
declared their inability to maintain specie payments. 

And here it may be remarked that there was nothing peculiar in 
the position of the banks at the commencement of the civil war. 
The general production was large in 1860, the balance of trade favor- 
able, and money plenty. The effects of the great revulsion of 
1857 had passed away, and the finances of the country were in as safe 
a condition as they ever can be under a mixed currency. 

The political disturbances, which arose in the Southern States 
when it was known that Mr. Lincoln was elected President, gave 
such a shock to the credit of the banks that they generally sus- 
pended. The greater part, however, resumed after a few months, so 
that the returns for January 1, 1862, showed 1492 of these institutions 
in existence against 1661 on Ist of January, 1861. 

Such was the character and condition of the currency when, on 
the assembling of Congress in December, 1862, Mr. Chase, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, brought forward, for the second time, his 
project for establishing a new system of banks under the authority 
of the General Government. 

The necessities of the National Treasury were so pressing that 
Congress, soon after the commencement of hostilities, had author- 
ized the issue of 50 million dollars of Treasury notes, adapted to cir- 
culation, and the amount had already been increased to 350 millions. 

The circulation of the banks on the Ist of January, 1863, accord- 
ing to the Financial Report of that year, was 238 millions, making, 
with the Treasury notes, nearly 600 millions of currency. As a nat- 
ural consequence of such enormous expansion, the gold premium, 
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which began to rise when the banks and government suspended specie 
payments on the 31st of December, 1861, had advanced to 75 per 
cent. in February, 1863, and the national credit was rapidly declining. 

It was at this inauspicious moment, the darkest period of the 
war, when disaster had attended the loyal forces everywhere, when 
the hospitals at Washington were filled with the wounded and the 
dying, and the Federal troops, unpaid for several months, were lying 
under shelter tents in the depth of winter, that Mr. Chase brought 
forward his plan for a National Banking System. 


THE NATIONAL BANK LAW. 


Its chief features were the following: 

First—It contemplated the formation of banks to have an aggre- 
gate circulation of $300,000,000. This, by subsequent enactment, 
was extended to $354,000,000. 

Second—Each association was to have the liberty of investing so 
much of its capital as it pleased in national bonds, and by depositing 
the same with the Treasurer of the United States as security for re- 
demption, might receive circulating notes, prepared by and at the 
expense of the government for “ninety per cent. of their current 
value, but not exceeding their par values.” 

These notes were to be of different denominations, from one to 
one thousand dollars, but only a sixth part of less than five dollars, 
the government guaranteeing their redemption in case of the failure 
of the bank. 

Third—The notes issued were to be receivable at par in all parts 
of the United States for taxes, excise, public lands, and all other 
government dues, except duties on imports; and also for all salaries 
and other debts owing by the United States, except interest upon the 
public debt. 

Fourth—A limited reserve was to be held by each bank to in- 
sure the redemption of its notes in “lawful money,” by which term 
was meant the Treasury notes (greenbacks) or specie ; and each asso- 
ciation might select a bank in one of sixteen cities named in the 
act, at which it must redeem its circulation when presented for that 
purpose. 

And /ast—It was provided that “Congress may at any time 
amend, alter, or repeal this act.” 

Of the wisdom or propriety of creating a National Banking 
System of the kind described, under such circumstances as existed 
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when the measure was adopted, it is not our intention to speak; but 
it may be pertinent to state the following facts: 

(2) That the country then had the $350,000,000 of greenbacks 
already issued, a currency generally acceptable to the people. 

(6) That this currency might have been extended at the pleas- 
ure of the government just as far as the public interests seemed to 
require. 

(c) That upon all of this circulation the nation would make a clear 
gain of six per cent. per annum as compared with the plan of allow- 
ing currency to be issued by banks for their own profit. 

(d@) That Congress had the unquestionable right, as it had the 
power, to forbid all other issues of “ bills of credit” but its own, and 
that the necessities of the nation were such that it needed all the 
assistance that could be afforded by the most extended use of its 
own credit, as currency or otherwise. 

(e) That since the state banks had already invested the larger 
part of their capital in United States bonds, there was no occasion 
(as some persons intimated) to make concessions to them to secure 
their loyalty. 

(/) That the creation of such banking institutions, with power 
to issue 300 millions of credit notes in competition with the national 
treasury, largely expanded an already too abundant currency, and 
greatly raised the price of the commodities and services which the 
government was obliged to purchase in immense quantities for its 
prosecution of the war, thereby largely increasing the current national 
expenditures and the final indebtedness of the country. 

Such were the general facts in regard to the condition of mon- 
etary affairs, when the new system was introduced. It was unfortu- 
nate that the law by which it was inaugurated, was enacted at a 
moment when the attention of the government was so much en- 
grossed by passing events, that no time was allowed for that calm 
deliberation and discussion in Congress which the importance of 
the Act demanded. All was then confusion and alarm, so that even 
in the House of Representatives, a measure involving such numerous 
and intricate details, was carried without debate, the previous ques- 
tion being called for almost as soon as the bill was introduced. 

The Act was passed February 3d 1863, but the state banks then 
existing hesitated to accept national charters, fearing the-consequences 
of being brought under congressional legislation; so that in October 
of that year énly 66 banks had availed themselves of the privilege. 
In one year from that date the number had been increased to 508 
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In March 1865, an Act was passed imposing a tax of ten per cent. 
upon the circulation of all state banks. This compelled them to 
give up their issues, or come under the laws of Congress. They 
chose the latter alternative, and the number of national banks by 
the last part of 1865 had increased to 1513, and has since been en- 
larged to 1976, not including some fifty that have gone into liquida- 
tion. 

That the National Banking System has been an eminent success, 
if large and constant profits be taken as the criterion, appears from 
statistics in the last Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The average semi-annual dividends upon capital from 1869 to 1873, 
inclusive, have been 5.11 per cent. or 10.22 percent. perannum. The 
banks have accumulated a “surplus,” since their organization, of 
$120,314,499; and their undivided profits amount to $54,515,135 
making in all, $174,829,630 yet to be divided upon their original cap- 
ital—equal to 35.6 per cent.; and this after paying all taxes and 
other expenses. Probably few, if any of the departments of trade or 
manufactures could show as favorable results. Indeed, up to the 
month of September last, the career of these banks was, in general, 
not only prosperous, but to the mass of the trading community, 
quite satisfactory. There were not wanting, however, those who re- 
garded the situation as in the highest degree perilous. They had 
observed the extreme pressure in the fall of 1871, when Mr. Bout- 
well granted an additional issue of five millions in greenbacks as a 
temporary relief. They had seen a still more severe stringency in 
the fall of 1872; and hence, were prepared to expect a dangerous 
crisis in 1873. . The crisis came as an inevitable consequence of the 
immense expansion of credits, and the almost unlimited conversion 
of circulating into fixed capital, especially through the speculative 
building of railroads. 

The government had in notes and fractional, a credit circulation 
of nearly 400 millions; and the banks a currency circulation and 
deposits, of nearly 1000 millions, no small part of which had been 
loaned in various forms to corporations engaged in promoting objects 
other than those connected with the trade and industry of the 
country. 

The unexpected failure of one of the most extensive banking- 
houses in the country, gave a severe shock to credit ; the currency 
being so greatly composed of that element, the explosion was instan- 
taneous, and the effects in the highest degree disastrous. Every 
branch of trade and industry was at once paralyzed, commerce and 
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manufactures for the moment almost destroyed, thousands of work- 
men in all sections of the country thrown out of employment, and 
the laboring classes generally exposed to much distress and suffering. 

To the great body of the people the general suspension was a 
matter of surprise, and, as the banks refused to pay their deposits in 
greenbacks, or even in their own notes, both were hoarded as fast 
as possible. Nothing could be more natural than such a result, if 
we consider that the payment of deposits is not guaranteed by the 
government, while that of the circulating notes is. There being 
therefore, no security for the depositor, he draws out his funds in 
bank notes, or greenbacks if he can, and retains what he has in 
possession. Under such circumstances, therefore, deposits form 
even a more explosive element than under a mixed currency. 

Many persons, especially those in mercantile business, had come 
to regard the present the most reliable currency ever known, and to 
imagine from the experience of seven or eight years, that there could 
be no panic under such a monetary system; and therefore that its 
continuance and extension were quite desirable. The events of the 
past few months have probably dissipated that illusion. 

It is now seen, and felt too, that a panic of the severest character 
is not only possible under the Currency System of the United 
States, but likely to take place whenever credits are widely expanded, 
and any untoward event gives a shock to public confidence. 

It has also been observed that while mixed currency banks, when 
obliged to suspend specie payments, at once enlarged their discounts, 
and made money plenty, under the present system in a similar catas- 
trophe the circulating medium rapidly disappears, to the great disad- 
vantage of trade and business. Moreover, it has been shown that 
the rates of interest have been far more onerous under the present 
than any previously existing currency, notwithstanding that the 
paper circulation has been far greater than ever before known. 

These facts, now patent to all, have greatly changed the opinions 
of those, who, prior to the late panic, had come to the conclusion 
that an irredeemable currency was favorable to the trading classes, 
however adversely it might affect other interests. 

But the evils resulting from our National Banking System, 
although they could not have been entirely prevented, have been 
greatly intensified by the imperfection of the Act under which it was 
established. This we shall now endeavor to show. 

The most important omission in the Act establishing the National 
Banks, was that it made no provision for a Central Clearing House, 
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or office of redemption, where the notes of all the banks might be 
redeemed when presented. This was noticed when the bill consti- 
tuting the banks was under consideration ; so that the omission was 
not accidental. The necessity of establishing a Central Bank of 
Redemption, or General Clearing House, has since been often urged, 
officially, and otherwise. 

The Comptroller, in his Report of 1867, said : 


“It is important to establish, as early as practicable, a system of Redemptions 
which shall be comprehensive and thorough. The circulating notes of the National 
Banks are well secured by a pledge of United States bounds. Their ultimate redemp- 
tion is established beyond question. It only remains to make them convertible. 
This can only be done by making them redeemable at a common centre.” 


Until that is done, the banks cannot be controlled, whoever may 
be called Comptroller. With such an institution the public would 
have a protection not now enjoyed. Nothing but the indifference 
of Congress prevents the establishment of such a central office. 
What causes this indifference, and consequent neglect, it is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture—the banks as a body do not desire it, although 
the best managed banks do. 

A second palpable error in the legislation of Congress in regard 
to these banks, was in not requiring a more adequate reserve as the 
basis of their operations. The Act of 1864 provides that “ every 
association in the sixteen redemption cities specified, shall have on 
hand in lawful money” (that is in greenbacks or specie) “at léast 
twenty-five per cent. of the aggregate amount of its circulation and 
deposit, and all other banks a reserve of fifteen per cent.” 

But in the case of banks in the redemption cities, to wit, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Detroit, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, 
New York, San Francisco, and Washington City, it was provided 
that they might hold one-half of this lawful money reserve in cash 
deposits ; that is, in bank balances in the city of New York; while 
all other banks were permitted to keep nine of their fifteen per cent. 
reserve in these same balances: so that practically the former were 
required to hold but twelve-and-a-half per cent. in lawful money, and 
the latter but six. 

Under the operation of this law, we have by the Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, September 12, 1873, the following 
results: 
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The immediate liabilities of the 1,976 National Banks now are, for 


Circulation . ‘ ° . ° ° . ’ : : - $339,081,799 
Deposits of all kinds . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ‘ 638,612,451 
Total m ‘ . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - $977,694,250 

They held at the same time 
Legal Tenders . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° $92,347,663 
Specie . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 19,868,469 
nited States Certificates of Deposit . : +« « © wo “< 20,610,000 
Total ° ° ° : =.= . $132,826,132 


Equal to 13.6 per cent. upon ienmnedione ‘abilities. 


Such was the actual strength of the entire system of National 
Banks one week prior to their general suspension. 

Besides this amount of reliable reserve, the banks, taken to- 
gether, held the following: (See page 66 Compt’s. Rep'’t.) 


Due from redeeming agents, that is, bank balances’. ‘ , - $93,584,000 
Clearing-house Certificates , ‘ ‘ , ° e , 175,000 
$93,759,000 


Equal to 9.7 per cent., and making the total reserve 13.6 plus 9.7 = 23.3 per cent. 


Such were the facts in regard to the currency as a whole ; but its 
most dangerous element was found in the relation of the redemp- 
tion to the non-redemption banks. The latter had of 


Immediate liabilities . ‘ . , - $532,971,917 
Specie, Legal Tenders and United ‘States Certificates > ‘ ‘ 46,601,414 


Equal to 8.7 per cent. 


These figures show strikingly the dependence of the 1,747 banks 
upon their redemption agents, the city banks, in case of any severe 
pressure for funds, since for 91.3 per cent. of all they owed, they 
must, so far as their own resources were concerned, rely upon their 
deposits in the redemption cities. In how far could these redeeming 
agents, or banks, be relied upon to respond to the calls of the other 
1,747 banks? 

Recurring to the Comptroller’s Report, we find the whole amount 
of their 


Liabilities to be protected . . $474,721,060 
Specie, Legal Tenders, tina House Certificates, a and United States 
Certificates . . . 86,399,716 


Equal to 18.2 per cent. 


In addition to this these banks held bank balances to the amount of $30,074,965— 
Equal to 6.3 per cent. 
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Upon this sum, then, of $86,399,716, rested not only all the lia- 
bilities of these redeeming banks, but 91.3 per cent. of the liabili- 
ties of all the other banks of the nation; for all over this amount 
reliance was placed upon mere bank balances. Since these form so 
large a part of the resources of the banks, it seems proper to inquire 
how far they give strength to the general system. 

Suppose A. owes B. a certain sum, and both owe C. a like sum; 
is C.’s security any better in consequence of the indebtedness of A. 
to B.? What A.can demand of B. certainly reduges B.’s ability to 
pay C.as much as it increases A.’s ability to pay C. Hence it is 
clear that the ability of both taken together is no greater because 
one owes the other; yet is not this precisely the case with these 
banks ? 

The object of a reserve is evidently to give strength and relia- 
bility to the banking system generally, in order to meet all unusual 
demands upon it. Can these balances, by whatever name they may 
be called, have any such effect ? 

Suppose the country banks make a run upon the redemption 
banks, is the whole system any more safe than if no such balances 
existed? On the other hand, must it not be true, that the larger 
these balances are, the greater will be the disturbance to the money- 
market occasioned by a demand for the payment of them? 

Instead of giving strength to the system, these balances are an 
element of weakness, the most explosive element, in fact, as has been 
abundantly shown in the late disastrous panic. 

That a demand of this character might arrive, ought to have been 
anticipated, since such a panic has often occurred under the mixed 
currency system of the United States. All intelligent men must 
have known, did know this; why, then, were these balances permitted, 
at all, as a part of bank resources? why, especially, were they per- 
mittea to form the greater part of those resources which were to give 
stability to the entire Banking System ? 

But even had these so-called resources consisted of actual availa- 
ble means, of coin and legal tender notes, were they sufficient in 
amount, to afford such security as a great commercial nation ought 
to possess, to give assurance under all conditions of trade, of a relia- 
ble medium of exchange, and standard of value? 

But the hazards necessarily attending such an extended system 
of credit currency are still farther increased by the fact, that the chief 
strain is brought to bear upon the banks of the great commercial 
centre of the Union. New York city is the natural focus towards 
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which the financial movements of the nation converge, and where all 
final balances are adjusted. It is here, above all other places, that 
the currency should possess the greatest strength and power of re- 
sistance to any momentary pressure which may be brought to bear 
upon it. 

What is the fact in regard to these metropolitan institutions ? 
Are they so much stronger in their financial position than those banks 
whose deposits they hold, that they may be safely relied upon in 
times of alarm and distress ? 

Referring to the Comptroller’s Report already mentioned, we find 
that the indebtedness of the banks of the city of New York on the 
nineteenth of September last was $201,074,700., their reserves of specie, 
legal tenders, and United States certificates of deposit were $46,864,341, 
equal to but 23.3 per cent of their immediate liabilities ! 

Such were the resources of the city banks wherewith to meet, not 
only their own liabilities and the wants of their customers, but to pay 
on demand the immense deposits that had been made by the coun- 
try banks. 

The experience of the last half century has shown that the 
moment the banks of the City of New York suspend, the whole cur- 
rency suffers a collapse. Everything, therefore, depends upon the 
stability of these Central Institutions; if these be equal to the emer- 
gency all is well; if not, the entire fabric falls to the ground. How 
defective, then, must be that monetary system which makes such a 
catastrophe not only possible, but almost certain to occur from the 
very nature of its organization and the character of its operations! 
How desirable that greater safeguards should be thrown around the 
Banking System, by providing more adequate resources than have 
ever been hitherto secured by National or State legislation ! 

To this it may, and doubtless will, be objected, that such restric- 
tions upon the National Banks as should compel them to keep 
larger reserves, would make them less liberal in their operations, and 
less profitable to stockholders. 

Here we meet the question, yet to be decided by the action of 
Congress, viz., whether the banks exist for the benefit of the nation, 
or the nation exists for the benefit of the banks? Whether all legisla- - 
tion in regard to monetary affairs should be such as to promote the 
interests of every class of men, or of a particular class only? Upon 
the decision of these questions must depend the character of all 
enactments in relation to Banking Institutions. 

From past legislation, both State and National, it would seem to 
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have been assumed that banking must be made as profitable as possi- 
ble, whatever the results to the public; that paper money issued by 
banking corporations is so far indispensable to the trade, industry, 
and general prosperity of the country, that its circulation must be 
assured at whatever hazard, cost, or inconvenience. 

Hence legislation has hitherto, and in a remarkable degree, 
disregarded the safety and prosperity of trade, in its anxiety to im- 
pose as little restriction as possible upon the issue of paper money. 

To show how very hazardous have been the operations of the 
New York City banks it is only necessary to refer to the very able 
Report of the Clearing House in the City of New York, recently pub- 
lished, from which it appears that for ten weeks prior to the 6th of 
September last, the average deposits of the sixty banks connected 
with that institution were $232,228,000. These were suddenly re- 
duced to $143,170,000; making a total reduction of $89,000,000, 
drawn out during a few weeks of the panic. Some of these banks 
had been far more reckless in their movements than others, and 
would have failed outright, bringing ruin, not only upon themselves, 
but upon all connected with them, had not the more prudent banks 
come to their rescue by making common cause, the strong with the 
weak, to avert a universal catastrophe. 

The recent suspension of the banks, is quite analagous in all its 
features to that which took place in October 1857. The New York 
City banks then succumbed, because not able to meet the drafts, 
upon their deposits, made by the country banks. To the want of 
adequate resources, the absence of Clearing-house regulations and 
the unlawful payment of interest upon deposits, may a large part of 
the evils attending the operations of the National Banks doubtless 
be traced. But were all these improvements made, they would still 
fail to give that entire security to the public, which ought to be at- 
tained for the safety of trade and the protection of industry. 

In view of the foregoing facts, niay not the question be enter- 
tained with great propriety, whether it be possible so to regulate the 
operations of Banking Institutions issuing a paper currency, be it a 
mixed currency of specie and paper, like that of the former state 
banks, or consisting of bank-notes redeemable in the credit issues of 
the government like the present, as to render them reliable for the 
business transactions of the country. 

That this never has been done is certain. The history of British 
banking affords the most abundant and irrefragable proof that its 
operations have never been so regulated and its issues so controlled 
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as to prevent frequent and violent revulsions greatly prejudicial to 
public interests. At short intervals, from 1794 to the present day, 
the Bank of England has suspended specie payments, throwing the 
entire nation into paroxysms of distress, and vast numbers of mer- 
chants and manufacturers into bankruptcy. Hundreds of joint- 
stock banks utterly failed in 1825, and since the passage of Sir Robert 
Peel's act in 1844, the British government has thrice found it neces- 
sary to suspend its operations and allow the Bank of England to 
issue its notes, ad /ibitum, which being lawful tender, have served to 
relieve the pressure, and restore confidence. These facts so impor- 
tant in their bearings, have often arrested the attention of Parliament ; 
commissioners have been appointed by which the most elaborate in- 
vestigations have been made, and the results published in extensive 
folios, but all has been in vain; the end has never been reached, and 
what is more disheartening, no approximation to such a result is yet 
apparent. There is good reason for this. The thing has not been 
done because an impossibility. Mr. Cobden in his testimony be- 
fore the Parliamentary Commission in 1840 (see Report on Bank 
Issues, page 31), gave it as his opinion, that “the regulation of bank 
issues was quite impossible.” And this view of the matter is cer- 
tainly confirmed by the entire past history of banking in Great 
Britain, as well as the United States. 

Why it-is impracticable to regulate a mixed currency is obvious, 
if we take into consideration the fact that when banks are permitted 
to issue a greater amount of notes than they hold of specie, such 
issues inflate prices; that inflation invariably leads to large specula- 
tive operations, which causes an immense and unnatural amount of 
indebtedness, for the discharge of which, the existing currency, large 
as it may be, becomes insufficient. Hence a great demand upon the 
banks, which having circulation and deposits to provide for, to an 
amount four or five times greater than their specie, or lawful money, 
commence the withdrawal of their notes as fast as possible. Panic 
follows. 

But while all this is true, it may yet be said, that the efforts to 
secure safety to a paper circulation have not been wholly without 
result. 

Even Sir Robert Peel’s act, although it has failed to prevent 
panics, has doubtless contributed to make them far less disastrous 
than they would otherwise have been; because it has placed an 
absolute limitation upon the amount of merely credit currency the 
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Bank of England can issue. For all over a given amount (fifteen 
millions sterling), the bank must hold an equal amount of bullion. 

But while the evils of a mixed currency may in some degree be 
lessened by efforts at restriction and regulation, they cannot be 
wholly removed. Once grant permission to issue notes for circula- 
tion as money, to an amount three, four or five times as great as the 
specie held for their redemption, and you have placed the destinies 
of the public in the hands of the banks, since such notes expel the 
specie that would otherwise remain in the country, and the people 
have no other means of making their exchanges or paying their 
debts. 

Hence banks may suspend specie payments, and the public still 
accept their promises as freely as ever, for the sufficient reason that 
they have no alternative. The banks violate the law and forfeit their 
charters ; yet they have often done so in this country and in England 
with impunity, because the necessities which the banks themselves 
have created override all constitutional and legal enactments. 

This important fact should be remembered; and here we are 
compelled to notice that popular, but most pernicious error, which 
confounds banking with the issuing of a paper currency. 


BANKING AND MANUFACTURING CURRENCY. 


No single error in regard to monetary affairs is more potent for 
evil than that which confounds Banking with the manufacture and 
issue of a paper circulation. In popular estimation these are com- 
monly regarded as identical, or at least as properly and necessarily 
united in the same institution. In truth, however, such a connec- 
tion is neither necessary nor proper. Banking, in its legitimate and 
proper uses, is the business of establishing a fund for loan, receiving 
deposits, negotiating bills of exchange, making collections, paying 
checks, etc.; and as these operations involve much hazard, the 
policy of uniting with them the issues of promises to pay money, 
which are to be used themselves as the currency of the country, is in 
the highest degree objectionable. 

Banking is essentially the borrowing and loaning of capital. 
Funds not wanted for immediate investment are deposited with the 
banker, who contracts to pay a given rate of interest. These he 
loans to his customers at a higher rate of interest than he pays, the 
difference constituting his profit. 

This is legitimate banking, and such operations constitute by far 
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the greater part of all banking in Europe. This function is there 
performed by private individuals, or by joint-stock companies, who 
issue no circulating notes; it is more profitable than our mixed cur- 
rency banking, and is a business with which government has no 
occasion to interfere. 7 

The issue of notes for circulation, so far as these exceed the coin 
held for their redemption, is the substitution of credit for value in 
the general monetary circulation, and is quite another affair. Such 
notes introduce an unnecessary and most dangerous element into the 
circulating medium, since the credit, which usually forms a large part 
of such a currency, is always liable to be withdrawn suddenly, and is 
to a large extent certain to be so withdrawn whenever there is a 
severe pressure for money. In such a case circulating notes must be 
taken in as fast as possible, and not put out again until the unusual 
demand has ceased. 

This, of course, deprives the public of that circulation upon which 
they had depended for means wherewith to discharge their obliga- 
tions, and at a time, too, when money is most needed. 

In this view of the subject the great impropriety. of permitting 
banks of discount to manufacture the circulating medium is quite 
apparent. Of this the monetary history of the United States for 
the last three-quarters of a century affords ample confirmation. Panic 
after panic among business men; suspension after suspension of the 
banks of the country has been the legitimate result of that policy 
which established institutions of so dangerous a character. 

The exceeding impolicy of connecting a system of Free Banking 
with such a currency, especially at the present moment, is evident 
from a mere statement of the case, for it would indefinitely increase 
a circulation already redundant, and entail additional mischief upon 
the trade and industry of the country. 

To free banking of a proper character there can be no reasonable 
objection. It should no more be interfered with by government 
than cotton-spinning, or any ordinary branch of industry ; but to the 
free manufacture of currency, or paper to pass as money and to become 
the standard of value for all monetary transactions, there are most 
insuperable objections. 

And here it may be fitting to remark that government has but 
two proper ‘duties to perform in relation to currency. 

1. To coin the precious metals deposited in the mint by its citizens 


for that purpose. 
2. To receive those coins and issue certificates for them in sums best 
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adapted for use as a circulating medium, holding the coin for the re- 
demption of the certificates, as is now done to a limited extent by 
the Treasury of the United States. Beyond this, all intermeddling, 
of every name and nature, is sheer usurpation ; an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the business interests of a people, which should never 
be permitted, and never will be, when the public understand their 
true interests. 

The terrible revulsion through which the country has just passed 
is a fearful commentary upon the unwisdom of uniting the incompati- 
ble functions of creating a paper currency and the loaning of existent 
funds. The present is not the first admonition the country has had 
on this subject, nor the second, nor the third. There has been a con- 
stant succession of these disturbances in the money market, and they 
must continue, growing more and more severe in the future, so long 
as the present or any similar monetary system is continued. 

Our national currency has already been spoken of as complex in 
its character, and no description of it would be complete, which did 
not recognize the fact, that it consists of five different and distinct 
issues authorized by the National Government ; 

I. Gold coins, used at present but for two purposes only, the pay- 
ment of customs’ duties, and the payment of interest upon the national 
debt. This is the only strictly constitutional currency, and may not 
improperly be called the government currency, since only required 
at present for transactions with the National Treasury. Silver coins 
are a legal tender to the extent of five-dollars only. 

II. Legal tender notes issued by the National Treasury, known 
popularly, as “ greenbacks,” limited by law to $400,000,000, nd denom- 
inations of one to one thousand dollars. 

In the same category may be piaced the forty or fifty million dol 
lars of fractional currency, in sums from ten to fifty cents. 

III. National Bank Notes, issued by nearly 2000 banks, located 
in all the states and territories of the Union. 

IV. Coin-Bank Notes. By the act of Congress of July 12th, 
1870, the Comptroller of the Currency was authorized to issue to 
“any National Banking Association depositing the bonds of the government bearing 
interest payable in gold, circulating notes of different denominations of not less than 
five dollars, to an amount not exceeding eighty per cent. of the par value of the 


bonds deposited ; which notes shall bear upon their face the promise to pay them in 
the gold coin of the United States.” 


Associations may be formed, under this act, without any limita- 
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tion, except that no one bank shall have a greater circulation than 
one million dollars. These are known as “ Coin-Banks.” 

FREE BANKING, then, so far as this description of banks is con- 
cerned, is already fully established, since they may be formed any- 
where, and to any extent. They are required to keep “at least 
twenty-five per cent. in coin” upon their issues; that is, they must 
have on hand at least one dollar in specie for every four dollars of 
paper in circulation. This makes them, in all important respects, the 
same in character as the mixed currency banks formerly existing 
under the State Governments, except that the final redemption of 
their circulation is guaranteed by the National Government. The 
deposits of these associations, like those of the National Banks, are 
at the risk of depositors. 

Up to the date of the Comptroller’s last Report, but three of 
these institutions were in operation; and these all in the city of San 
Francisco, having an aggregate capital of $2,800,000; circulation, 
$1,400,000 ; deposits, $3,100,000; total liabilities, $4,500,000; with a 
reserve of $760,000, or about 17 cents on the dollar. 

How far this description of mixed currency banks may be ex- 
tended it is impossible to foresee. It is being enlarged in California ; 
but is not likely to be introduced into other states at present. 
Should it be greatly extended, however, it would undoubtedly form 
a dangerous element in our present complicated monetary system. 
Such banks would be certain to expand the currency at one time, 
and of necessity to contract it at another, producing all the disastrous 
effects inseparable from mixed currency banking. ; 

The immediate result in California is the expulsion of a part of 
the gold toin which would otherwise circulate there, thus rendering 
more unstable the basis upon which its business must be conducted ; 
and, if extended so as to constitute the general circulation, would 
subject that state to the same revulsions that so often occur in coun- 
tries having a mixed currency, and from which California, by reason 
of its purely specie circulation, has hitherto been entirely exempt. 

The only apology for the introduction of such a currency was the 
desirableness of a more convenient medium of exchange. This the 
bankers of California might have furnished, by supplying themselves 
with the gold notes of the National Treasury. 

Had they done so, no other currency would have been called for, 
and the state would have been insured against any disturbance from 
the character of its currency. | 
V. Gold notes, furnished by the government to any extent to all 
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who are disposed to deposit coin for that purpose with the Treasurer 
of the United States in denominations from twenty dollars upwards. 
These notes are receipts for gold (as all notes should be) and are held 
for the benefit of the depositor and the public. They form an ad- 
-mirable circulating medium, constituting, as they do, a currency inflex- 
ible as a standard of value, and reliable as a medium of exchange, 
combining the convenience of paper, with the security of coin ; a cur- 
rency that must from its perfect adaption to the wants of both inter- 
nal and external commerce, sooner or later be adopted throughout 
the civilized world. Forty million dollars of these notes have been at 
one time in use, but the amount has varied with the wants of business 
men and bankers. 

As the issue of these gold notes may be indefinitely extended, 
it is obvious that the entire paper circulation might be made to con- 
sist of this description of currency, and all strictly monetary panics be 
forever prevented. 

With such a currency, the most extended and profitable banking 
might be conducted without those violent revulsions which are insep- 
arable from a currency composed to a large extent of the element of 
credit. 

These are not mere random assertions, they rest upon principles 
that commend themselves to the approval of all reflecting minds. 








































EVIL EFFECTS OF A LOCAL CURRENCY. 


The evil effects resulting from the use of a currency of less value 
than that of commerce, are ordinarily so concealed from popular view 
that they can be discovered and appreciated only by a careful exam- 
ination of the influences which it indirectly exerts upon different 
departments of trade and industry. 

The current estimate of value, in other words, the price of each 
commodity, in a given community, will depend, other things being 
equal, upon the quantity of money in use orcirculation. Ifreal money, 
that is, coin, or gold notes in the hands of the people, be in excess 
when compared with the existing quantity of marketable commodities, 
prices will rise; the merchandise of other countries will flow in and 
the surplus money will be gradually drawn off to pay for these im- 
portations until the equilibrium is restored. 

If, on the other hand, the currency of a country be different from 
that of commerce, it will remain wholly local in its circulation, and 
will not be at all affected by the operations of international traffic. 
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If redundant—that is, greater in quantity than it would be if consist- 
ing of the precious metals, as is commonly the case—local prices will 
be above general prices throughout the world, and consequently 
the products of other lands will find a better market in such country 
than in those where coin, or a currency at par with coin, is used, and 
will flow into it in abundance. Exports will be diminished and im- 
ports increased. This, of course, must be exceedingly prejudicial to 


a “| we the nation having the poorer or less valuable currency. Other peo- 
fd | 


ples with whom it has commercial intercourse will be benefited by it, 
and to a corresponding extent must the nation using it be injured. 
Domestic products of all kinds will be enhanced in cost, but such as 
are produced in excess of home consumption, and must be exported, 
will not be raised in price, correspondingly, if at all; and hence we 
find that the agricultural staples of the United States are now as 
low in price as they were before the war, say in 1861, while other 
home productions in general are advanced by 50 to 75 per cent. In 
proof of this the following table is given, showing the prices of a few 
leading articles: 








Jan. 1, 1861. Jan. 1, 1873. 

Mess Pork ° ° ° e ° . $16 oo ‘ , $14 00 
Mess Beef. ° ° . oe ° . oem. : - 800 
Lard ° . ; ° . ° ° 10 ‘ ° 8 
Flour, Western Superior . - ; - §gec. ° . Bae 
Wheat, Western : m e ° - I 45 5 . 1 48 
Corn, mixed . . ° ° ° ° . ae . ° 66 

Aggregate . . +. © «+ $3277 $29 97 


From this it will be seen that the prices of these staples not only 
were no higher, but, on an average, actually lower than in 1861, 
notwithstanding that prices in general were so greatly advanced. The 
effect of this upon the farmer is obvious. If his products bring him 
no more, while all his expenditures are largely increased, it is certain 
that he must suffer to the extent of the difference between the value 
of what he sells and the cost of what he buys. Agriculture in the 
United States is now, by universal testimony, much depressed. As 
this is the chief industry of the nation, the fact is one of great signifi- 
cance. Yet this state of things must continue until the currency of 
the country is brought to par with gold, so that the agriculturist can 
buy and sell by the same standard, which at present he cannot do. 

. The final result must be, through a long and tedious, but certain 
process, that labor will be driven from agriculture into other depart- 
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ments of the nation’s industry. These being already supplied, the 
general average of wages must be brought down, by excessive com- 
petition to that point, where labor can be as profitably applied in 
agriculture as in other employments. The decline thus occasioned 
will indicate the loss the general industry of the country suffers from 
the use of a currency less valuable than that in general use through- 
out the world. The entire nation will be impoverished by whatever 
reduction of wages takes place from this cause. 

American labor has, in agriculture, a great advantage over labor 
in other countries, in that land here is so abundant and cheap, that 
a greater amount of value can be produced with the same use of 
capital than anywhere else. Therefore it is an object of great 
national importance that no burdens should be imposed upon this 
branch of industry. 

Yet the government does impose such a burden when it compels 
the farmer to use a medium of exchange by which the cost of his 
products is increased without corresponding advance in their price. 

Turning to manufactures we find that the injury inflicted upon 
them by raising the cost of production at home, and thus making 
competition with foreign labor more difficult, is second only in mag- 
nitude to that suffered by the agriculture of the country. 

“As the manufacturer buys and sells by the same standard, and is 
not compelled to export his commodities for a market, he does not 
find himself in the same dilemma as the farmer. He can get a profit 
upon his merchandise in the home market, unless prevented by for- 
eign competition. This the government has guarded against, in a 
great measure, by what are called protective duties; but he is still 
unable to send his goods abroad advantageously, as he could other- 
wise do, because in other markets, he meets the same commodities 
produced under a comparatively sound measure of value, and conse 
quently at less cost. 

To take an instance from an important domestic manufacture 
Prior to the war, the export of American cottons was extending 
from year to year, so that in 1860 it had reached eleven millions of 
dollars; but for the year 1872, the amount was little over two mill- 
ions; a difference caused wholly by the state of the currency. And 
the same is true generally of all domestic fabrics, except those of 
which the country enjoys a natural monopoly. 

One of the largest manufacturers of cotton-goods in New Eng- 
land has just furnished the writer the following statement : 
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‘Our foreign shipment before the war was of great value. We sold our tea-mer- 
chants in great quantities ; but the trade is now lost to us. American shipping loses 
the outward freight of our goods ; teas, silks, etc., are now purchased and paid for in 
coin, or its equivalent, and brought to us in British bottoms. The trade we once 
had has gone to England. Her manufacturers imitate our styles and labels, and 
their exports the last year were 250,000 bales against 4000 bales sent from this 
country. 

“ This is owing to the increased cost of gur fabrics. Labor, we find by the most 
careful investigation, costs us 56 per cent. more than in 1860, and our supplies out- 
side of cotton, such as leather, iron, steel, oil, coal, cord, clothing, etc., cost us also on 
an average, 56 percent. higher. When we build a new mill in the most economical 
manner possible, it will cost us 50 per cent. more ; that is, at the lowest, $25 per 
spindle against $17 in 1860, and many mills cost at the present time $35 per spindle.” 


All this is but the certain consequence of a greatly inflated cur- 
rency. 

In the natural development of manufacturing industry, undis- 
tutbed by legislative interference, there would be a constant, but 
gradual decline of prices, in consequence of new inventions of labor- 
saving machines, and new discoveries in conducting the various pro- 
cesses of production, and hence the price of manufactured com- 
modities would be constantly declining as compared with the cost of 
labor. This is a most desirable result, since it does not lessen the 
profits of the manufacturer, while it increases the compensation of 
the laborer when realized in those products which he must consume. 

A false and depreciated currency has the effect to counteract this 
beneficent tendency. 

Again, the government, by authorizing the issue of paper money, 
reduces the value, the exchange power, of its precious metals, and 
thus does injustice to its Mining Interests. 

Every dollar of paper money whenever or by whomsoever issued, 
unless a specie dollar is held for its redemption, displaces gold or 
silver coin, and in so far reduces the demand for the precious metals, 
and of consequence, in so far diminishes their value. This is a uni- 
versal fact, though not obvious to the casual observer. 

In this connection it may be appropriate to notice the opinion 
often expressed that the discoveries in California and Australia 
have so largely increased the quantity of the precious metals, as 
greatly to reduce their value as shown by the general rise in prices 
that has since taken place. A considerable natural rise is admitted, 
but it is only partly due to the increased production of gold and 
silver; since simultaneously with this increase, there has been an im- 
mense enlargement of the paper circulation. In the United States 
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it has risen from 131 millions in 1850, to 700 millions in 1873, an in- 
crease of over 300 per cent. In Great Britain there has been no in- 
crease, but in France, Germany, and other nations of continental 
Europe, the enlargement of paper issues has been great; as also in 
India and South America. This increase has doubtless been equal 
to that of the gold and silver coinage of the world in the meantime; 
and if so, the decline in value of gold, or, in other words, the advance 
in general prices, whatever it be, is attributable, to the extent of at 
least one half, to the substitution of paper for specie, or credit for 
value, in the monetary circulation of the world. 

To this enumeration of the disadvantages resulting from a super- 
abundant currency, must be added its effects upon the Commercial 
Marine of the nation. A single fact will show how greatly our 
shipping has declined since 1860. The American tonnage that en- 
tered the ports of the United States in 1860, was in excess of that of 
the foreign by 3,577,370 tons. In 1869 the excess of foreign tonnage 
over American, was 1,924,090 tons. 

American ship-building, it is well known, has also greatly declined 
since the war, and the cause of it is not difficult to discover. Five- 
eighths of the cost of a steam-ship is the price of labor. Skilled labor, 
like that required in ship-yards, has advanced sixty percent. This is 
the chief reason; other embarrassments have been occasioned by the 
intermeddling of the government with the trade and industry of the 
country. But the enhanced cost of every thing produced at home, 
occasioned by a false measure of value, does, more than all other 
causes, prevent the growth and prosperity of our navigation interests ; 
and will continue to do so, in spite of all the subsidies that Congress 
may vote. 

To sum up the disadvantages of using a depreciated and fluctua- 
ting currency, it may be said, that it involves the entire business inter- 
ests of the nation in uncertainty, and increases manifold the risks of 
trade. Men do not know when to buy, or make, or sell, since no one 
can predict with confidence what will be the condition of affairs a few 
weeks or months ahead. A striking illustration has been presented 
within a short period. How many persons were, during 1873, ruined, 
without any fault of their own, by entering upon engagements in the 
months of July and August, which in September and October, owing 
to a sudden revulsion in the money-market, it was impossible to 
fulfil ? 

If such are in truth the evil effects of our present monetary sys- 
tem, and their removal is clearly within the province and power of 
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Congress, there would seem to be no good reason why the proper 
remedies should not be at once applied. There is indeed but one 
obstacle, and that is found, not in the halls of legislation, but in the 
public sentiment of the country. The masses of the people do not 
comprehend the situation; they do not know what their real wants 
are. Upon most important topics connected with the currency their 
views are fatally false. The things they desire are, in many respects, 
quite adverse to what their true interests demand. Some of their 
erroneous views and opinions are of the gravest character, and while 
entertained by the majority of voters must effectually prevent such 
legislation on the part of Congress as can alone remove the evils a 
defective currency imposes upon the country; for the average mem- 
ber of Congress, in all common matters, unless influenced by para- 
mount personal considerations, may be relied upon to act in accord- 
ance with the actual views of his constituents, however at variance 
with hisown. Hence the insuperable obstacle which erroneous opin- 
ions interpose to the enactment of wise and just laws. Upon no sub- 
ject do thesé remarks apply with more force than the currency, 
because upon no other is there so much of misapprehension and 
error. To some of these false ideas we propose now to give atten- 
tion. 


AN “ ELASTIC CURRENCY.” 


One of the most popular fallacies is that the currency of the 
nation should be “ elastic,” by which is meant that it should be so 
constituted as to be capable of expansion and contraction at the will 
of the National Treasury, or of the National Banks. 

The necessity of this is urged mainly upon the ground that a 
much greater amount of currency is actually needed at one time than 
another; and therefore the banks, or the government, or both, should 
be invested with the power to increase their issues whenever an 
emergency requires it. This is the popular idea of an elastic cur- 
rency, and it has been fully endorsed by Congress in its Resolution of 
the 10th of December, 1865, which declares that “ the paper circula- 
tion of the country should be flexible, increasing and decreasing 
‘ according to the requirements of legitimate business.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his Report of November 2oth, 
1872, said in recommending a reduction of bank taxation, that it 
“should not be grudgingly made if the result shall be to give elastic- 
ity to the currency.” To this idea the President has also given a 
recent endorsement. 
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Thus the notion of flexibility in the currency, or “ elasticity,” as 
it is generally called, has received high official sanction; and is 
doubtless very commonly, though not universally, accepted as cor- 
rect, in business circles. 

By flexibility or elasticity (for the words in this connection are 
commonly used as synonymous) is meant, as we have said, that the 
currency should be so constituted that it can be expanded or con- 
tracted at the pleasure of those to whom its management is en- 
trusted. It is assumed that this is especially required when the time 
comes to “ move the crops.” 

As this last assumption is the chief reason given why the cur- 
rency should be made elastic, we propose to inquire whether, in fact, 
any such necessity exists; whether the country would be benefited 
were the Treasury or the Banks allowed to increase the actual vol- 
ume of the currency at one time, and contract it at another. 

In order to do this intelligently, it is obviously necessary to con- 
sider the natural exchanges required by the varied products and 
wants of the different sections of the Union. For example, foreign 
commodities and domestic manufactures are supplied by the cities of 
the seaboard. To those cities merchants from all parts of the coun- 
try resort for the purchase of their periodical supplies. These pur- 
chases are mostly made on time, and amount in the aggregate to 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

On the other hand, to take the State of Illinois as an illustration, 
there is an immense agricultural product to be transferred to the 
Atlantic cities for consumption or export. 

The merchants of Chicago purchase, we will suppose for purposes of 
illustration, 100 million dollars worth of eastern merchandise in the 
spring, payable in six months. At, or near the expiration of that time, 
the produce-dealers of the East repair to Chicago to make their annual 
purchases. How are these mutual obligations to be discharged? Must 
greenbacks be actually transferred from one section of the country to 
the other? Not at all. Checks of the Eastern upon the Western 
banks are all that is needed, and these the former can furnish in 
abundance; because they have already discounted the notes of the 
Western merchants given for Eastern purchases, and are glad to get 
them home again. 

With these checks or drafts, the Eastern dealers may repair to 
Chicago and other points and make their investments with great 
facility. 
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If the West has purchased as much at the East (whether for im- 
mediate consumption or for investment in improvements) as the lat- 
ter wishes of Western products, the entire transaction between the 
two sections will be adjusted without the transfer of a dollar. And 
such in its natural course of trade will generally be the result, since 
the demand of every section will be equal to its means of purchas 
ing. 

In the main, exchanges, throughout the world are made by bills 
drawn upon values forwarded from one place to another. The bal- 
ance paid in money is estimated at only one twenty-fifth of the whole 
body of exchanges. Such being the case, the extra amount legiti- 
mately required for “ moving the crops” must be small. 

That there is some increased demand for funds when the crops 
are to be brought forward we know, but from whence does it arise ? 
From speculative dealers mostly, who if they can obtain large sums 
can forestall the market, and hold for an advance. It is to accommo- 
date these, that money in large amounts is needed in connection with 
“the crops,” which in fact move themselves to the seaboard, as cer- 
tainly as the merchandise of the East moves to the West. 

To a certain extent it is convenient and desirable that banks and 
bankers shall furnish additional facilities when the crops are to be 
brought forward ; and this they will always be able to, if they have 
managed their affairs properly. 

During the summer months, it is well known, there is a natural 
accumulation of funds, that is, of their own notes, in the banks, and 
if not loaned out to speculators, there will be a plenty wherewith to 
meet the demands of legitimate trade. But if banks and bankers 
are so regardless of the wants of business men, as to place their re- 
sources in the hands of stock-jobbers, the general public must take 
the consequences. This has often, may we not say generally? been 
the case for several years past ; and of course, there has often been a 
severe pressure in the latter part of the year. 

Private bankers have certainly the right to use their funds as 
they please, but have public institutions, authorized by govern- 
ment to issue their own notes as money, a right to place themselves 
in a position which inflicts great damage on the business of the 
country ? 

It is to meet the artificial demand described, that a periodical 
clamor is raised for an elastic currency. It isin truth, to hold, not 
to move the crops; to monopolize rather than to distribute them 
that its loudest demands are made for currency. It was in com- 
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pliance with such a demand, that in the fall of 1872. an issue was 
made by the National Treasury of five millions. What was the 
result? Was the measure beneficial? Did not the final withdrawal 
cause more distress than the issue had relieved? It is said that this 
extraordinary act on the part of the Treasury, raised the price of 
speculative stocks alone toa far greater extent than the amount 
issued, so that in fact money was made no more plenty in conse- 
quence of it, but quite the reverse. 

Our present currency is wholly an arbitrary one. Its quantity is 
fixed by the government. 

Did it possess absolute value in itself, it would increase or diminish 
as the wants of the country require. When in excess, gold would 
be exported ; when deficient it would return until the vacuum was 
filled. That is just the elasticity a currency should possess. 

If an additional amount of paper is to be issued at one time, and 
withdrawn at another, who is to determine when and how much is 
to be put in circulation, or withdrawn? The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? The Comptroller of the Currency? Omniscient indeed that 
person must be, who can decide with assurance, questions like these. 
How independent he should be, how wise, how impartial, how hon- 
est! Who would dare trust any living man with such a fearful au- 
thority ? 

Yet if the policy of arbitrary expansion and contraction is to be 
adopted, some one must be invested with the authority to carry it 
out; and whoever he might be, it is certain the fortunes of thou- 
sands of his fellow-citizens would be placed in his hands; for he 
could at his discretion, for the time being, influence the markets of 
the country in whatever direction he pleased. Would a wise gov- 
ernment trust such power in the hands of any official? If not, how 
can such a measure find advocates ? 

But the whole idea of the necessity or propriety of an elastic 
currency in the popular use of the term is a mistake. Nothing can 
be more important to the pecuniary interest of a people, than that 
its monetary standard should be placed beyond the influence of any 
man or set of men whatever. 

Banking Institutions may and should expand their /oans and ex- 
tend their credits, so far as consistent with safety, in those seasons 
of the year, when the demands of trade are most pressing; but the 
money or currency, in which they deal should be perfectly stable, and 
to be so, must be in itself inflexible, incapable of arbitrary expansion 
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or contraction, so that it can only be increased or diminished by the 
undisturbed operations of the laws of value. 

The only truly elastic currency is one composed wholly of coin, 
or of coin and gold notes. 

It seems to be generally taken for granted that the currency of a 
country must be increased in proportion to the increase of popula- if 
tion and trade; yet the facts of history do not sustain such a conclu- 
sion. On the contrary, it appears that a country may double its pop- 
ulation, and quadruple its productions, its exports and imports, and 
yet require littie or no addition to its monetary circulation. Great 
Britain affords a case in point. The entire paper circulation of all 
the banks of the United Kingdom is no larger now than from 1820 
to 1825; yet the population has nearly doubled, meanwhile, and the 
commerce, the exports, and imports, have increased from 100 mill- 
ions sterling to 487 millions. 

The note circulation of all the banks in England, Wales, Scotland 

and Ireland, has been, in the aggregate, on an average for the last 
fifty years, only about 37 millions sterling or 185 million dollars. 
From 1844 to 1853, ten years inclusive, it was 36 millions. For the ] 
following fifteen years, 1854 to 1868, inclusive, 38 millions. Nor has 
the circulation of the United Kingdom varied since in any essential 
degree, so far as can be ascertained. This uniformity in the volume 
of paper currency for a period of half a century is certainly remark- 
able, when we consider the rapid advance in wealth during that 
period, and the vast increase of British commerce. 

There is, however, nothing inexplicable in all this, when we take 
into consideration the very great changes that have taken place in 
the circumstances under which the business of the world is trans- 
acted, as compared with fifty years ago, and the wonderful inventions 
that have been adopted for utilizing money, and facilitating its move- 
ments. 

The power or force of money is determined by two factors, its 
quantity, and its rapidity of use, or circulation. It is obvious 
that. 100 dollars, made use of ten times in a day, effects as large 
amount of exchanges as 1000 used but once in the same time. 
This being so, anything which causes a more expeditious use of 
money in the operations of exchange, in so far removes the necessity 
e for an increase of its quantity ; and hence, if production be enlarged 
¥ only in proportion to the increased rapidity of circulation, exchanges 
may be indefinitely extended without any addition to the circulating 
‘medium. 
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A little reflection, it is believed, will lead to the conclusion that 
the rapidity of transportation by sea and land has been increased as 
fast, at least, as that of production. Space has been almost annihi- 
lated by the power of steam, and quite so, for all practical purposes, 
by the electric telegraph, by whose agency millions are transferred 
from continent to continent in a moment of time. 

In addition to the more rapid circulation secured within the last 
half century, many effective contrivances have been introduced for 
dispensing with the actual use of money. Checks make it practica- 
ble to effect innumerable payments daily without the removal of any 
coin or notes from the banks upon which they are drawn. 

The culminating step in this process consists in an arrangement 
by which the balance between the banks themselves, that is, their 
mutual indebtedness, may be discharged without the intervention of 
money. This has been effectually accomplished by means of the 
Clearing House. To such an institution, now formed in all the chief 
marts of trade, each bank sends its checks upon other banks paid in 
by its customers, where they are adjusted by being made offsets, one 
against the other, with the use of but a very small fraction of actual 
coin or bank notes. 

As an illustration in point, Sir John Lubbock gave, in a paper 
read before the Statistical Society, in June, 1865, an analysis of I9 
millions sterling paid into his banking house in a few days, as fol- 
lows : 


Checks and bills. ; ° ° ° . £18,395,000, or 97 per cent. 
Bank of England notes : #-* « 408,000 
Country notes . ° ° : . ° 79,000 3 per cent. 
Coin. ‘ ° . . ° . . 118,000 


From which statement it appears that only three per cent. were 
paid in the form of money, é. e., notes and coin together, of which a 
little more than one-half of one per cent. was in coin. 

From such a fact it may be seen what an efficient agency the 
modern Clearing House is for dispensing with the use, and thus in- 
creasing the efficiency, of money. 

In addition to all this, Savings Banks are now established in. 
almost every civilized community, and contribute largely to the 


‘activity of money. Little accumulations once hoarded against occa- 


sion for personal use, are now placed immediately in bank, whence 
they are again put in circulation by being loaned to the public. 
These conditions combine to show why it is that the British 
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people are able to transact their business with a paper circulation no 
larger than it was fifty years ago, notwithstanding their vastly in- 
creased commerce, and prove most conclusively that the commonly 
received opinion that the currency of a country must of necessity be 
increased pari passu, with the increase of its trade, is wholly incorrect. 
They show one thing more, viz., the wisdom of the British Govern- 
ment in providing a currency so much more valuable than that of the 
countries with which it is connected by commerce, and by which it 
secures great advantages to British industry. 

The large increase of population in the United States is often 
given as a reason why the present circulation should not be regarded 
as redundant. To show how erroneous is this opinion, the following 
table has been constructed, commencing with 1834, because anterior 
to that period we have no reliable data. 


Table showing the Proportion of Population to Circulation, from 1834 to 1870. 












AGGREGATE PER CENT. CIRCULATION 
YEARS. POPULATION, CIRCULATION. INCREASE. INCREASE. PER CAPITA. 
1834 14,000,000 | 94,000,000 
1840 17,000,000 | 107,000,000 13,000,000 13.8 $6 71 
1850 23,000,000 | 131,000,000 | 24,000,000 22.4 5 67 
1860 31,000,000 | 207,000,000 | 76,000,000 57-3 6 67 
1870 38,000,000 | 656,000,000 | 449,000,000 314.9 17 34 























From this statement we find the average circulation per capita 
was 273 per cent. greater in 1870 than the average from 1834 to 1860. 

The large increase of national wealth within the last two decades 
is often mentioned as a justification for the present volume of cur- 
rency. To test the correctness of this assumption the following table 
is submitted. 








| 1850 | 1860 1870 
Wealth 7,000 millions. 16,000 millions. 30,000 millions. 
Circulation 131 “ 207 “ 656 “ 














Increase of wealth from 1850 to 1860 


y f . 128 per cent. 
Increase of circulation from 1850 to 1860 - * 


Increase of wealth from 1860 to 1870 . os 
Increase of circulation from 1860 to 1870. , : . ‘ 316.9 “ 
Total increase of population in 20 years, from 1850 to 1870 . . CU 
Total increase of wealth in 20 years, from 1850 to 1870. - 328“ 


Total increase of circulation from 1850 to 1870 . . . . sw * 


These factSReed no comment. 
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Erroneous ideas are very generally entertained in regard to the 
amount of gold required to secure the resumption of specie payments 
in the United States. When it is stated (and truly) that the aggre- 
gate immediate liabilities of the government and of the banks are 1350 
millions of dollars, many, perhaps most people are led to deem it im- 
practicable to secure from any quarter, the necessary amount of gold 
to commence resumption. But why impracticable? Not so much 
because there is so little gold as because there is too much paper. 
The present circulation is over 700 millions. Now if it be a fact, as 
we have not the slightest doubt, that 350 millions is as large a sum 
as can be kept in circulation, when the currency is convertible, then 
the object to be aimed at is not the accumulation of gold, which, by 
itself is an idle project, but the withdrawal of treasury or bank notes; 
for if gold to the amount of 350 millions were on hand, while the cur- 
rency was as redundant as at present, the whole amount would soon 
be drawn off, and sent out of the country, were specie payments re- 
sumed; while, if the paper circulation were reduced to 350 millions, 
or to its natural volume whatever that should be found to be, a re- 
serve of 100 millions or even less would probably be sufficient for a 
beginning, since no one would then wish for the gold, for when the 
circulation is no greater than its normal amount, paper is usually pre- 
ferred on account of its greater convenience. With a circulation of 
only 300 or 400 millions, we could at once resume specie payments 
with at least as much security as under the old mixed currency system, 
before the war; and if we were then wise enough, as a nation, to re- 
solve that we would have a currency of full and absolute value—the 
additional amount of gold required could be accumulated from month 
to month, and from year to year, without disturbance and without 
any considerable sacrifice. 

In a word, contraction must precede resumption. That this is 
not a mere theoretical view of the subject, is proved by the fact, that 
resumption has never taken place, in our past history, except after a 
large contraction of the circulating medium. Two prominent cases 
may be cited: The circulation, which in 1837 amounted to 149 mil- 
lions when the banks suspended, was reduced to 83 millions before re- 
sumption; a contraction of 44 per cent. In 1857, when the banks 
again suspended, the circulation was much less redundant in propor- 
tion to wealth and population, but amounted to 214 millions; this 
was diminished by 59 millions, equal to a reduction of 27} per cent. 
before specie payment was restored. 

The bill recently introduced into the House of Representatives 
VOL. 1.—16, 
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for establishing a Central Clearing House for the D!ational Banks is 
one of much importance, since it is a necessary preliminary to any 
proper control of these institutions. It ought to become a law. It 
is very doubtful if it will. 

Several propositions have been made, since the assembling of 
Congress in December, for the issue of what have been styled “ inter- 
convertible bonds ;” that is, bonds that may at any time be ex- 
changed at the Treasury for greenbacks, and when the latter are no 
longer needed be reconverted into bonds at the pleasure of the 
holder. : 

This seems a favorite project in certain quarters, and indeed we 
can easily conceive why it is so, since it would afford great facilities 
for all speculative operations ; especially those conducted upon an 
extensive scale. To invest in such bonds from time to time drawing 
interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent., as proposed, and hold them 
until the moment most favorable for an intended movement, and 
then at the shortest notice convert them into money wherewith to 
flood the local market, must be as great a convenience to one who is 
operating “for a profitable corner” as any Wall street speculator 
could desire ; but how the ordinary honest business of the country 
could be benefited by such an arrangement is not easily perceived. 
It would in truth only make a bad currency worse. 

Several other measures have been presented having in view the 
restoration of specie payments—making the currency elastic, or 
more plentiful; but no bill has yet been brought forward that seems 
sufficiently effective in its provisions to assure certain resumption, 
except that offered in the Senate by Mr. Sumner, proposing the sub- 
stitution of compound interest notes for greenbacks, at the rate of 
twenty millions per month, convertible in two years into 10-40 five 
per cent. bonds. This measure, if adopted, would undoubtedly 
secure the gradual withdrawal of the government issues, so that at 
the end of three and a half years all would be converted into five per 
cent. bonds; and the circulation would be reduced to that point at 
which it would be at par with gold. 

By this arrangement, contraction would be effected without dis- 
tress to the country, since, should any extraordinary pressure arise, 
these notes, as they would be legal tender, would at once be brought 
into circulation to such an amount as was needed by the higher rate 
of interest they would then command on loan. 

If twenty millions per month be thought too large an issue, as we 
are disposed to consider it, ten millions might be substituted. In that 
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case three years would be required to put these notes in circulation, 
and five years would elapse before they could all be converted into 
bonds. This would secure a descent so gradual as to be almost 
imperceptible, and cause no interruption whatever to the trade or 
industry of the nation. 

There are not wanting those however, who propose the with- 
drawal of the National Bank Notes instead of those issued by the 
Treasury, and in favor of such a procedure, there are certainly 
many forcible arguments. The result to the country would be the 
same were the bank notes withdrawn as gradually as it is proposed 
to retire the greenbacks; but for such a measure, it is supposed there 
would be little prospect of success, since opposing interests would, 
it is thought, be found too formidable. 

Yet one of these alternatives must be adopted, or the country be 
left to flounder on under a dishonored and mischievous currency, for 
the existence of which there is not, and for the last seven years has 
not been, the slightest excuse. 















ARTICLE VI. 


NATIONALISM 


AND 


INTERNATIONALISM. 


WO tendencies, seemingly opposite, have yet been growing to- 
gether until they are characteristics of our age. We observe 

on the one hand, latent inclinations, after long suppression, suddenly 
asserting themselves, and binding long-divided states into firm 
national unities. The various parts of Italy under a common crown 
have realized their aspirations in old Rome as their capital. How 
marvellously the Teutonic instincts, working always towards a single 
point, have made at last one powerful Germanic Empire! What- 
ever the final forms of government in France and Spain, they will 
not probably be over dissevered provinces. Russia was never so 
compact as now for administrative purposes; and, however loud and 
frequent the mutual muttering, England will long cling to her dis- 
tant colonial children. Venerable China, for years threatened with 
dismemberment by a fanatical revolution, has withstood the shock, 
and will soon bring near her remote districts by railway and telegraph. 
On the other hand, with these marked movements towards unifi- 
cation has arisen a fellowship of the nations never before witnessed. 
Improved facilities of intercourse have gone far to soften ancient, and 
obstinate antagonisms of race. Interchanges of thought are pro- 
ducing communities of ideas, and feelings, and interests, and even 
modifications of language, until mankind everywhere seems strug- 
gling towards the realization of the idea of a universal brotherhood. 
Our own Republic is peculiarly susceptible to all such tendencies. 
Derived from Europe, the ties which unite us to our ancestral lands 
are ever multiplying and strengthening, while we are binding our- 
selves by new links to Asia, Africa, and even Australia. Our central 
situation will always be inviting intercourse with all other portions 
of the globe. It seems our destiny to mingle the blood of all races. 
Besides, we have still the impressibility of youth, and are therefore 
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more affected by foreign intercourse. With our intense, and often 
amusing admiration for ourselves, we have yet sympathies, quick and 
keen, for the whole world. Hence, in our own position, history, and 
relations are most easily illustrated the NATIONALISM, and the INTER- 
NATIONALISM of our times. 

Our first tendency towards that unity which lies at the root of 
our Nationalism is from Heaven itself, and, derived from our shape 
and situation, may be called TERRITORIAL. 

Before the acquisition of Louisiana from France, and Florida 
from Spain, some of our early statesmen advocated a strong central 
government as necessitated by the vastness of our domain. Then 
our western boundary was the Mississippi. Hamilton feared that 
representatives of respectability could not be induced to travel six 
hundred miles to the National Congress, and, among other reasons, 
to save the expense of local administrations, would have seen the 
state governments wholly absorbed in the Federal Sovereignty. 
Imagine his despair could he have witnessed our domain enlarged by 
purchase and treaty, until, pushing itself between the British and 
the Mexican borders, it reaches along the Pacific coast from the 
lowest point of California, with a slight interruption, to the north- 
west corner of Alaska! 

The passionate wish of Jefferson to secure Louisiana—silencing 
his political prejudices and his constitutional scruples—was the uni- 
fication of our territory by the control of the Mississippi, and the 
advantages of its mouth to our commerce. But the grounds of his 
arguments have been greatly affected by modern invention. Naviga- 
ble streams have lost in relative importance. They chiefly flow from 
north to south, while the great rush of traffic is east and west. Since 
the days of Hamilton and Jefferson motives and facilities for unity 
have been multiplied a hundred fold by steam and electricity. Our 
Republic has become joined by iron rather than by water. The net- 
work of rivers, with the Mississippi as a centre, and the long expanse 
of our great lakes, will indeed always promote our territorial one- 
ness. But what are these to our lines of railway and telegraph, 
stretching over our country, and making it more easy to govern than 
was Virginia in the time of Washington? Without the work of 
Stephenson and Morse the extension and perpetuity of this Republic 
would have been impossible. Where transit is slow, and territory 
vast,,the inducements to monarchy are powerful. Russia and China 
may long need a Czar and an Emperor. But steam and lightning 
have little respect for thrones and crowns. They are natural levellers 
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and incorrigible democrats. With their aid, dismemberment in our 
own country seems an improbable catastrophe. Our rushing trains, 
loaded with freight and crowded with passengers, having no longer 
the freedom of a common territory, would never bear to be stopped, 
and taxed, and fretted by the petty spites and hostile interests of 
independent sovereignties. Ocean cries to ocean for an unobstructed 
highway. The gulf and the lakes clamor to be closer. California 
demands continuous transit for her gold and her Chinese imports to 
the Atlantic cities, and these reciprocate her wishes. King Cotton 
would submit to no foreign tribute on his march to our markets. 
Northern forests and industries, and Southern ports and plantations 
must be brought ever nearer. You could not now sleepily drop the 
products of the West by barge and flatboat down the Ohio, Missouri, 
and Mississippi. They must be rushed with locomotive speed to 
their centres of distribution, where they spurn the old-fashioned sail 
in their hurry to circumnavigate the globe. Our iron, our coal, our 
copper, our lead, our fruits, our vegetables, our cattle, our manufac- 
tures, our imports and our exports of every description, must fly over 
the land without hindrance, making our motives to union multiplied 
as our wants. Our immigrant tides from Europe and Asia would 
tolerate no obstacle in their flow. The Atlantic and the Pacific are 
thus pressing us together with the weight of the old continents 
behind them. Nor could the operations of our General Government 
over our wide domain ever suffer the lightning to be bound, or the 
steam to be fettered. Our inducements to unity compared with 
those so affectionately urged by the Father of our Country in his 
Farewell Address, are as the speed of the railway and the flash of 
the telegraph to the old motion of the lumbering coach or the creep- 
ing barge. 

Next to our unity of territory must be considered our unity of 
LANGUAGE. 

With what a power men are brought together by a common 
speech and a common literature! Without these union is external, 
compelled, unnatural. These, more than any other, were the forces 
which, conquering ages of local separations and enmities, made at 
last Italy a kingdom and Germany an empire. Everywhere these 
are silently but effectively working in our world like irresistible mag- 
nets. In estimating the effect produced on our own nationalism by 
our language, we must pause for a moment to recall its history. 

Edward the Confessor, by his Norman preferences and importa- 
tions, had prepared his kingdom for a foreign subjection. When the 
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conquering William—inspired by the success of Canute and the policy 
of Edward—brought his arms into England, the descendants of Celt, 
and Scandinavian, and Teuton—all sprung originally from a common 
Aryan stock—strangely met on the same battle-field. The work of 
Hastings was complete. As its result the English became virtually 
the slaves of the Norman. They were driven from office, and in 
some instances had to buy the right to breathe. Priests, bishops, 
abbots were dispossessed and exiled. [Illustrious nobles were im- 
prisoned and executed ; estates were confiscated ; the very name of 
Englishman became a disgrace. In Church and State the haughty 
Normans usurped all the places of profit and power. They glittered 
everywhere. The language of the conquerors was taught in schools, 
and heard at court. It was spoken in the mansions of the nobles, the 
halls of the universities, the tribunals of justice. Law books and 
law records were in the Norman-French, while Literature, Philosophy, 
Theology, and the Liturgies of the Church were in Latin. Thus 
English, banished by king, and noble, and priest, became the speech 
of the serf. It was confined chiefly to shepherds, servants, plough- 
men, and the obstinate remnants of the supplanted aristocracy. It 
was heard in stable and field, and cabin, and decaying mansions. It 
was the heritage of slaves. During six reigns while Norman was on 
the throne English was driven into the most servile and ignoble and 
degrading obscurity. 

But after the loss of the Norman possessions to the British 
crown, the conquerors and the conquered were forced to amalga- 
mate. Soon our English speech had its revenge. As the Norman in 
France had become latinized, in England he became anglicised. No 
change in history is more surprising. In a few generations our En- 
glish showed its imperishable vigor. It came forth from its obscurity 
to subject its tyrants. Assisted by the free spirit of the Reformation, 
Norman and Latin were, in their turn, compelled into exile, and soon 
seemed curious fossils rather than living things. The English was 
eventually heard from the lips of scholars, and divines, and judges, 
and nobles, and kings. The Law was administered in it. Statutes 
were enacted init. Religion was proclaimed in it. The Almighty 
was worshiped in it. Theology, and Literature, and Philosophy ex- 
changed their Latin for it. Poetry preferred it. Oratory courted it. 
Even Fashion affected it. The pedantic learning of the times of Bacon 
and Milton could not suppress it by classic importations, while, a 
century after, it laughed at the latinizing grandiloquence of Johnson. 
And now we see the same indomitable energy of life in our own 
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country. That vitality which mastered the Norman and the Latin 
in England, is, now and here, constraining to its use contributions 
from all the languages of the earth. Our English in this Republic is 
exposed to a species of universal deluge, and yet is never destroyed. 
Floods are pouring in upon it from China, from Japan, from India, 
from Africa, from Russia, from Scandinavia, from Germany, from 
Holland, from France, from Spain, and spreading themselves over our 
boundless territories, and gradually losing themselves like rivers in 
an ocean. English, after all, remains our national speech. The for- 
eigner, dropping his own language, soon is heard speaking English. 
Beyond a question English is destined always to be the prevailing 
tongue in this Republic. To estimate the molding and cementing 
power of this brotherhood of speech is impossible. It is a silent, 
living, perpetual, universal force of union. Were it otherwise—did 
each nationality retain its tongue—were our own less tenacious, and 
diffusive, and dominant—a babel of languages would be followed by 
alienations of hearts, and discords of races, and the continuance of 
our Republic be as impossible as was that of the conglomerate em- 
pires of Alexander, or of Czsar, or of Bonaparte. 
But our POLITICAL is not less striking than our territorial and lin- 
guistic unity. 
Perhaps there is no more interesting or instructive fact in history 
than the growth of NATIONALISM in this Republic. To comprehend 
‘it fully we would have to trace it to its germ in ages far distant. 
Modern History is making it more and more clear that in all the 
Aryan races the three great divisions of government were the same, 
the ultimate sovereignty residing in a council composed of monarchi- 
cal, aristocratic, and popular elements. The Witenageméte, thus 
constituted, and sprung from the earliest ages, has perpetuated 
itself in the English Parliament and the American Congress. The 
Greek and Roman branches of the Aryan family, however, made 
the city the centre of political life, while with the Teutons this 
worked its way from the family through the tribe to the zation. The 
whole history of England develops this characteristic. Overmaster- 
ing everything, the Teutonic tendencies, like those which have lately 
united the German Empire, brought dissevered shires, counties and 
kingdoms into a compact Anglican nationalism; and these same Teu- 
tonic impulses, vigorous as our Teutonic speech, conquering all 
obstacles, have achieved in our own Republic a nationalism equally 
solid, and we trust, enduring. It would be far from the purpose of 
this Article to digress into speculations on a topic so interesting. 
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Yet we have a right to draw strength and comfort from the reflection 
that our xationalism not only springs from our situation and our lan- 
guage, but from all the hereditary instincts and policies of our Teu- 
tonic lineage. We must hasten with this remark to a more practical 
view of our subject. 

Notwithstanding their protests against tyranny, and their asser- 
tions of independence, it should be remembered that our founders 
had been by birth and custom monarchists. Their lives had always 
revolved around a king. Besides, there was among them a strong 
aristocratical element. The old-fashioned revolutionary gentleman in 
his ancestral mansion, surrounded by his hereditary estates, and sup- 
ported by his ample resources, not a little resembled an English 
nobleman. Inthe South a retinue of slaves might well suggest a 
band of feudal retainers. With all his republican principles Wash- 
ington, socially, was an aristocrat. Polished, reserved, and courtly, 
he was even considered a secret monarchist, and some of his military 
friends would gladly have placed him on a throne. Thus there was 
awakened a powerful democratic opposition, intensified by fear and 
hatred of a crown, and bringing into the Constitutional Convention 
all those antagonisms which had shaken Greece and Rome, and 
which, in the previous century, had deluged England with blood. 

Besides, we must remember the old colonial prejudices had often 
been bitter, and even deadly. The Cavaliers and Churchmen of the 
South had not the strongest affinities for the Puritans of New En- 
gland ; nor had these lived in perfect amity with their Dutch neighbors 
of New York, nor indeed even with themselves. Thus were inevita- 
ble in the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia the most violent 
prejudices and interests. No result seemed more improbable, rather 
impossible, than unity from such discord. 

Finally all antagonisms were concentrated into two great parties. 
One of these would have obliterated every State government in the 
National Sovereignty, and the other would have suppressed the 
National Sovereignty in a mere league of State governments. Noth 
ing but the brotherhood produced by the long war with England, 
and the pressure of present perils, could have reconciled the ex- 
tremes. The assembled veterans had learned to know and trust and 
love each other by an experience of common suffering. Those very 
men who had braved the arms of a foreign foe were confronting the 
dangers of domestic disintegration. As they had stood together in 
the field they must act together in the council. Without the walls 
of the Convention the fears and wants of the country clamored for 
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the practical adjustment of stupendous difficulties. The far-reach- 
ing sagacity, the manly concessions, the patriotic devotion of men 
thus educated and situated, have never been equaled in the 
formation or history of states in any time, or in any region of our 
world. Hence out of a chaos of jarring elements arose the majestic 
proportions of a Constitution, federal in its origin, national in its 
operations—acting not like the old confederation only on sovereign- 
ties, but also on individuals—promulgated in the name, and adopted 
in the conventions of the people, who were yet called into their 
assemblies through the legislatures of the states to express the adher- 
ence of the states to a perpetual compact, to be dissolved only by a 
concurrence of the states. Upon no other conceivable scheme could 
this vast Republic have been united or governed. 

It is not too much to assert that from its adoption to the close 
of our civil war our Constitution, during every moment of its history, 
was subject to the strain and pressure of each difference of feeling 
and opinion which agitated the Philadelphia Convention, aggravated 
and intensified by all the opposition of section and interest produced 
by slavery. Our national cohesion under such tendencies to dissolution 
seems almost miraculous. Not the memories of the Revolution, and 
all its compacting influences; not the paternal admonitions of Wash- 
ington; not the dread of foreign assaults, nor fears of domestic wars, 
nor love of our national flag ; not the wise, the bold, the wonderful ju- 
dicial career of Marshall, whose whole tendencies were towards nation- 
alism ; not appeals to our safety, nor our pride, nor our interest, could 
have saved us from dismemberment. It seemed to be the inevitable 
doom of this Republic to be shaken into pieces, although by no means 
in the precise way dreaded and predicted by Alexander Hamilton. 

Differences in the Constitutional Convention had not been meas- 
ured by degrees of latitude. The New York delegates were divided. 
Lansing and Yates withdrew in disgust or despair, because they 
feared the states would be sacrificed, while Hamilton remained to 
battle for a strong central government. Luther Martin of Maryland, 
and Charles Pinckney of South Carolina were at opposite poles of 
opinion. The most eminent member from Virginia and the most 
eminent member from New York united to defend the Constitution 
in those immortal papers of the Federalist which will prove for Lib- 
erty a treasury of wisdom during all future ages. Antagonisms were 
not therefore territorial. They certainly at least took no more hue 
from north and south, than from east and west. Nor did slavery give 
them any marked color. 
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In less than a half a century all was changed. Opinions could be 
estimated by parallels. On one side of a geographical line were rev- 
olutionary views of the supremacy of states, and on the other pow- 
erful attachments to a sovereignty in the nation. Where North and 
South were nothing, North and South became everything. Slavery 
generated peculiar habits, created hostile interests, awakened fierce 
hatreds, stamped itself on a class, drew to itself a section, erected an 
aristocracy, impressed itself on parties, influenced the press, even 
entered our schools, made itself a power in every department of our 
government, and in every portion of our country, nourished at last 
magnificent dreams of separate southern empire, excited over the 
world the sympathies of nobles and kings, and threatened in a whirl- 
pool of discordant states to engulph the nation. The old altercations 
between North and South, if left to themselves, without an appeal 
to the sword, would gradually have rendered inevitable the separa- 
tion of the two great hostile regions of our Republic. The marvel 
of history is, that this everlasting element of discord should have 
been overruled into a means of more compact unity. The iron 
chains of slavery have melted away in the furnace of our civil war; 
and, when love and wisdom relieve the present’ frightful social evils 
of the South, will be replaced by golden bonds of strength and brother- 
hood. A struggle, begun to tear the stars from our flag, we have 
reason to believe, has only fixed them more securely. 

And since the recent generous and noble measures in Congress 
it is time for us to remember that during all this long conflict of bat- 
tling forces the leaders on each side were equally able, and equally 
honest. Nothing is more striking than the balanced virtues of the 
representative men. In the days of the infant government Hamilton 
and Jefferson were peers in capacity and integrity. When Slavery 
became the cause of strife, Calhoun was not inferior to Webster in his 
moral nature, or his intellectual force. Even when Secession was 
the mad question of the hour we can no more impugn the sincerity 
of General Lee who threw his sword into the scale for Virginia, than 
that of General Grant, who bore our flag triumphantly from Vicks- 
burg to Richmond. The venerable Stephens, who, leaning on his 
crutch, has once more addressed with familiar voice the House of 
Representatives, was always a consistent and powerful advocate of 
the sovereignty of states. Accepting the issue of the war, and once 
more a loyal member of our national legislature, his conquered theo- 
ries are harmless. If the ghosts of a dead past still linger about him, 
they should neither excite our surprise, our indignation nor distrust. 
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It is in mutual concessions of honest purpose we are to look for 
restored unity and completed nationalism in the hearts of our whole 
people. We cannot unmake history. We cannot forget the carnage 
and desolation of battle. We cannot be insensible to the burden of an 
enormous public debt. We cannot hide from our eyes a million 
graves. But we cam ascribe to the former foes of our Government a 
manly devotion to principles proclaimed by their statesmen and orators 
for years in the halls of our capitol, and cherished as sacred traditions, 
and impressed with every social, political, and religious sanction on the 
youth of a large section of our country. And we can also make our- 
selves charitable by the reflection that under the same circumstances 
we would have held the same views and fought the same battles. 
Such admissions will take the sting from the old strife. We believe 
the time has come for making them. Congress will soon present 
the sublime spectacle of a legislation, after years of cruel war un- 
stained by hatred and revenge, and carefully fostering every interest 
of that vast region which resented its supremacy, and made a fierce 
assault on our national life. In a common love for a common coun- 
try undera Common Flag will thus be found the pledge and consum- 
mation of the /asting Nationalism of this Republic. 

The rush towards dismemberment, so long noticeable before our 
civil war, has been followed by a powerful tendency towards centrali- 
zation. Secession is dreaded in proportion to the suffering it caused. 
Slavery, before a local institution, has been abolished by a national 
act. Four millions of freedmen will always have strong sympathies 
with the Central Government which gave them first emancipation, 
and then citizenship. Under the recent amendment of the Consti- 
tution the sphere of Congressional legislation has been greatly 
enlarged. The Supreme Court is constantly exercising its authority 
by deciding questions growing out of the war, and is bound more 
firmly than ever to support the national sovereignty. Nor can it be 
doubted that the prerogative of the Executive has been practically 
advanced. A vast public debt has extended the operations of the 
Federal Government, and linked it closely with the currency of the 
country. An increased postal service is demanding increased facili- 
ties. Systems of intercommunication, appealing both to local inter- 
ests and the general welfare, are becoming almost alarmingly popular. 
The Geneva arbitration brought our successful and united Republic 
again prominently before the whole world, while the recent Cuban 
outrages have kindled over our whole country much of the old and 
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universal patriotism. Our Mationalism is confirmed as never before 
in our history. 

But while the General Government has strengthened the local 
governments have not weakened. Their functions and relations are 
virtually the same. We have state legislatures, state judicatures, 
state executives, state politics, state literatures, state interests, state 
attachments, state rivalries, and yet all in harmony and subordina- 
tion to the Nationalism symbolized by our Flag. 

Even during the war what magnified the Federal Power aug- 
mented the state importance. Not one of the least beneficent results 
of the struggle is the confidence established in the capacity of our 
Government for any emergency, and its preparation for a vastness of 
operation which never mingled in the wildest dreams of the Fathers 
of the Republic. Without the local jurisdictions the Central Sove- 
reignty would have been helpless in the great contest, and thus the 
fundamental theory of our Constitution was tested on a gigantic 
scale, rendered only practically possible by the Railway and the 
Telegraph. The Governors of the loyal states stood ever ready to 
assist the Executive at Washington. The soldiers of those states, 
under their respective banners, rushed to the field. The Legislatures 
of those states, as such, rendered aid. The resources of those states 
were expended in various warlike and charitable uses. The patriotic 
rivalries of those states gave inspiration to our armies. Yet all the 
movements of those states were under the Common Flag, and abso- 
lutely controlled by the Supreme National Administration. Thus 
were realized to the eye, with a pictured vividness and vastness, the 
harmony of the centripetal and centrifugal forces of the Constitution. 

Conceive this country stretching from ocean to ocean, and crowd- 
ing with a promiscuous population from every part of our globe, 
differing in race, in language, in religion, even in color; bringing with 
them the inherited tendencies of centuries; and you have in its gov- 
ernment a problem of statesmanship never before presented in the 
history of the world. It is not too much to say that nothing but the 
fundamental theory of a strong Sovereignty at the centre, in combi- 
nation with a minute local superintendence to the extremities, could 
keep together for a day so vast and so heterogeneous a people. Nor 
would these be available without the aids to intercommunication 
afforded by modern invention. Crowd into Washington all the work 
of Governors, of Legislatures, of Judges, of county and township 
officers from one end of this Republic to the other! Let their 
minute and cumbrous labor have its supervision at our National 
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Capital! Efficient administration would be impracticable. The 
provision of our Constitution for conditions it could never have 
foreseen is most wonderful. And we are always contemplating new 
annexations. Visions of Canada and Mexico and Cuba do not 
startle our people. Why? Because each added state will manage 
its own sectional interests. This alone keeps us from regarding 
as absurd the indefinite expansion of our territory. The wider 
our borders, and the greater our population, the more will be needed 
the local legislation of the states, while the Central Government, in 
the majesty of its sovereignty, is adjusting the larger affairs of the 
Republic and its relations to the whole World. 

But is there not peril in the centralizing tendencies developed by 
our civil war? Will not the states be absorbed, as it is predicted the 
planets are to be lost in the sun? May we not end in an hereditary 
monarchy? Only when the nation is demoralized. In that event it 
matters little what becomes of us. Tyrants and mobs are the de- 
served scourges of a corrupt people. Whatever may have been our 
monstrous faults, we know ourselves yet to be a strong and noble 
nation. Hence it is we will watch every extreme. Our exist- 
ence is in our vigilance. We live in our balanced interests. This 
country will no more tolerate military despotism than rebellious 
Secession. As long as we preserve our national virtue we will pre- 
serve our national constitution, not only in its original compromises 
and adjustments, but in the very genius impressed upon it by our 
ancestors. Inthe recent triumphs of our people, led forward by a 
faithful and powerful Press, over the most gigantic corruptions, we 
have a proof of a yet remaining vigor and virtue, and a pledge of our 
perpetuated unity. We do not believe that the jealous vigilance of 
the states and of our citizéns can be allayed by any temporary advan- 
tages to our currency, or any local benefits of transportation, so as 
to permit the National Administration to assume one prerogative 
not fairly and honorably deduced from the Constitution of the United 
States. 

So far as human vision can penetrate, we have reason to believe 
our NATIONALISM is established. The mere abstract doctrine of 
secession could never have had much influence beyond a narrow cir- 
cle of dreamers and speculative politicians. It needed slavery to 
vitalize it. This was at once its bond and its impetus. Even this 
alone could not have given it power. It required also contiguity 
of territory. Had the seceding States not been adjoining they 
would have been imbecile. With the extirpation of slavery it seems 
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improbable that any combination of circumstances will arise where so 
much wealth, and zeal, and ability can be concentrated in any single 
great section of this Republic for its subversion. The very vastness 
of our domain is a security against its dismemberment. No one 
powerful interest can easily unite a part of our country sufficiently 
large to succeed against the remaining portions whose advantage 
will be together under our Common Flag. 

Let us now inquire how we are probably to be affected by the 
INTERNATIONALISM of our times. 

Examine the Map of the United States! Our country is between 
the two great oceans of the earth. -Across the Pacific she looks into 
Asia, and over the Atlantic into Europe, and thus, while lying in the 
centre of the new continent, she is connected with the old by the 
highways of the world. How easy her path to Australia, to New 
Zealand, to Africa! Owing to her territorial position she has free 
access over the globe. 

Then as regards her population! The stream of human develop- 
ment, having started from Asia as its fountain, and been diffused over 
Europe for its purification, has at length reached America as its 
limit. Our Republic appears selected as a place where mind might be 
free from the fetters of the past while molded by its lessons. Here 
are directing the currents of all national life, and mingling the blood 
of all races, and fusing all customs, languages, opinions. By a 
strange network of universal immigration the world is becoming 
united within our territory. The sensitive fibres of our national life 
reach everywhere. Each voyage of ocean steamer and each message 
of the ocean telegraph, is like a pulse in the circulation of a universal 
life. 

Now, in our dreams of young ambition, we have always supposed 
it our mission to change this world from monarchy to republicanism. 
Better knowledge of ourselves, and increased foreign intercourse, are 
evidently, however, subduing our aspirations. Our American eagle 
is becoming too old a bird to longer spread his wings for the amuse- 
ment of lions, griffins, and unicorns in Europe. His ambitious flights 
into the clouds are more noiseless than formerly. We are learning 
that we must recommend republicanism to the nations more by 
works than words. Never can we be received as the apostles of lib- 
erty until we have fully achieved our own social and political reform. 
When we are worthy, our influence, without boasts, will flow around 
the world like the light of the sun, silent, but potent and universal. 

Besides, we ought to know that mankind are not easily converted. 
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We can nearly as soon uproot the forests of the world as the institu- 
tions of the nations. Monarchy and Ecclesiasticism have struck 
deeply into the old world. When we can change its languages, and 
obliterate its traditions, we may revolutionize its governments. Cer- 
tain antiquated prejudices and interests, are in the way of our demo- 
cratic progress. The Celestial Emperor holding a sceptre old before 
our babyhood—ruling over territories vast as our own, and far more 
densely populated—will be pardoned if he pauses before abandoning 
the repose of flowery realms for wars of American ideas. It will be 
long before the Czar of Russia convenes representatives of his people 
in St. Petersburg to make laws for his dominions. The Emperor 
William not unnaturally shrinks from democratic freedom in Press 
and Parliament. Young Italy still clings to her monarchy. Even 
France and Spain may resume their old chains. Kings retain some 
lingering attachment to crowns, and nobles for titles, privileges, and 
estates. And if all these were converted, the Pope remains. 

Turning our attention from a question most flattering to our 
vanity, let us briefly consider, not how far we are changing the na- 
tions, but how far the nations are changing us. To one acquainted 
with our independence, our vigor, and our aspirations, the present 
vassalage of this democratic people to the monarchical nations, is at 
once amusing and amazing. 

In a country full of coal, and iron, and timber, we pay one hun- 
dred millions a year for our European transportations under a foreign 
flag, and in vessels of foreign construction. Our commerce over a 
large part of the world is carried on in foreign ships. Our galleries 
have their chief attractions in works of foreign art. Our libraries 


’ are filled with foreign books. Our periodicals are greatly dependent 


on the pens of foreign writers. With every conceivable material for 
both tragedy and comedy, and a passionate fondness in our people 
for the drama, our theatres are crowded to witness the exhibitions 
of foreign plays, and often by foreign players. Our most’ attractive 
tales are by foreign novelists. Our musical world would be incon- 
solable without the voices and instruments of fofeign performers. 
The greatest crowds follow our foreign lecturers. Often our pulpits 
are supplied by foreign clergymen. Our country is swarming with 
foreign priests. We buy foreign furniture, imitate foreign fashions, 
delight in foreign silks, laces, and jewelry, seek foreign recreation, 
and affect not only foreign languages, art, literature, and manners, 
but even send our children abroad for foreign education. Thus for- 
eign influences are visible in the multitudes of ignorant immigrants 
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poured upon our shores, and distributed over our land, and also are 
everywhere seen working powerfully in shaping the minds and modes 
of the most cultured classes of our Republic. Whatever may be 
the effect of our democratic principles upon the governments of the 
old world, certainly the impression it makes upon ourselves is most 
deep, and extensive. In no country of the earth does International- 
ism exert so marked an influence. The Hebrews and the Greeks 
found almost wholly within themselves the materials of their mar- 
vellous and magnificent development. The Romans were greatly 
molded by Attic genius, and foreign intercourse. Yet their obstacles 
to originality were not so numerous as our own. No modern 
continental nation in Europe has been subject to a similar pressure 
from without. Notwithstanding periods of Classic, and French affec- 
tations, we can see British Literature rise from its feeblest Saxon seeds, 
and, protected by the isolation of its insular home, bloom, and flower, 
and ripen into a masculine individuality. It becomes a subject of 
curious speculation, whether, exposed to so many almost over-mas- 
tering influences from abroad, our Republic can have an independent, 
and characteristic American development. 

Nothing is more depressing to original genius than the premature 
education of the critical faculty. Now we are just in the position 
where that faculty must be prematurely educated. We form our 
minds in youth on the models of the Greek, Latin, and English 
Classics. We are familiar from childhood, in copy and engraving, 
with the pictures, statues, and edifices of Europe. We have, indeed, 
constantly before us in every department of knowledge the works of 
the masters of the world. With a new country to develop, sur- 
rounded by every temptation to materialism, in a rush and rivalry of 
gain and extravagance, our youth has placed before it the highest 
conceivable standards of excellence. Nothing could more sharpen 
the critica! faculty. But nothing, also, could more intimidate crea- 
tive genius. 

Besides, the living authors and artists abroad, and the publishers, 
perceive our situation, and turn it to their advantage. We have the 
intelligence to appreciate their productions, and the money to gratify 
our wishes; and as they have the desire to make and sell, the bar- 
gain is soon struck. Thus is added to our difficulties a circumstance 
almost fatal to original power. ‘ 

Moreover, the young genius of other nations has usually had its 
bloom amid the quiet and seclusion of rural scenes. We have to grow 
amid all the din of machinery and the noise of traffic. Steam and 
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Electricity, however stimulating to mechanical invention, are not 
specially favorable to Art and Literature. 

And our present situation grows out of our whole previous his- 
tory. 

Our heritage was the past of the world. Our peril was in oppres- 
sion from the very richness of our privileges. We believe no people 
ever began its life under precisely the same circumstances. Some 
of the best culture in Europe was transferred to the forests of 
America. Cabins exhibited the classic treasures of ancient and mod- 
ern times. Homer and Demosthenes were studied in chimney-cor- 
ners, in the light of blazing logs. Cicero and Virgil were read where 
the deer bounded and the savage yelled. Shakespeare and Milton 
were recited amid our virgin forests. Thus in the first productions 
of our infant people there were more evidences of mature culture 
than native vigor. Our colonial vassalage stamped itself on the 
entire period. Never were men more bold and original in what 
pertained to war and government. Never were men more tame and 
imitative in what pertained to style and manners. Usually develop- 
ment is from excess of vigor to excess of culture. In our country 
the law was reversed. Had not the Revolution severed us from our 
dependence on England we would have had no more creative talent 
than is promised by Canada and Australia. 

The struggle which gave freedom to the mind soon began to im- 
part fire and originality. The masterly papers of the “ Federalist” 
have, perhaps, never been exceeded in force of argument or excel- 
lence of style. Our vivid, delicate and versatile Irving is not the 
inferior of Steele, or Addison. The “ Forest Hymn” of Bryant is 
unexcelled in Descriptive Poetry. Where have been surpassed in 
Greece or Rome, or England, the manly culture and massive strength 
of Webster? We could easily instance other poets and orators. 
Several of our historians, and some of our artists have certainly reached 
the very first rank measured by the models of the old world. Even 
our wit, often crude and grotesque, has yet an American sparkle. 
With every temptation to imitation we have given tokens of creative 
strength, and if our great works have not been numerous, they are 
certainly unchallenged in their excellence, and are sure proofs of a 
native intellectual energy which will not be crushed under all the 
mountains which lie on its young but giant strength. The intense 
Internationalism of the age cannot suppress us. Nay, the probability 
is that we will even gather strength from our struggle with difficulties, 
and rise to greater vigor from the contest. Our Nationalism in Art, 
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and Science, and Literature will be as characteristic as our unity in 
Language, and our Liberty in Government. 

And more is probable. Our development will not only be original, 
but, in a new sense, vivacious and catholic. Our Republic glows 
with the hope of youth. A vast territory excites boundless aspira- 
tions. Varied scenery furnishes the most diversified images. If our 
social, political, and commercial intercourse with the nations tends, 
on the one hand, to load us down with a weight of foreign elements, 
on the other, the friction of minds produces vivacity, and the inter- 
change of opinions promotes largeness of view. Our Language, too 
vigorous to lose its idiosyncrasy, will be enriched by the vocabularies 
of the world. An infinite variety will be contributed by the fusion 
of thought inevitable among so many commingling peoples. Even 
our American aspirations for a universal Republic, often now so 
amusing and so exaggerated, will yet stimulate energy and expand 
intellect. Our territory, also, is so vast that the corrupt and artificial 
life of cities can never enervate as in the smaller countries of Europe, 
where the vices of a capital infect the farthest provinces of a king- 
dom. No period can arise in our history when genius cannot be edu- 
cated amid the repose and purity of scenes of natural beauty and 
sublimity, while the universal diffusion of education will both equal- 
ize and multiply the opportunities of advancement. Finally, our 
emancipation from Ecclesiasticism will leave Christianity free to its 
widest development, and we will probably see it comprehend in its in- 
fluences, not only Art and Science and Literature, but every depart- 
ment of social, political, and commercial life, resembling the all-em- 
bracing light of Heaven, which alike sinks into the valleys, and gilds 
the mountains of our world. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, ITS CAUSES 
AND ITS RESULTS. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., HON. 
D.C.L., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Vous. I-IV 
REVISED AMERICAN EDITION, NEW YORK: MCMILLAN & Co. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS SIX LECTURES BEEORE THE ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTION, IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1873, WITH THE UNITY 
OF HISTORY, BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. BY 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., HON. D.C.L., Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. NEW YORK: MCMILLAN & Co. 


EW men are better qualified to write history than Mr. Freeman. 
His mind is vigorous, honest and manly; his views are com- 
prehensive, while his penetration is singularly acute ; in the labor of 
patient research he is untiring. Besides, his consecration to his life- 
work makes it a passion, and gives a glow to his pen. To that rare 
philosophical acumen which is his gift, he unites a descriptive power, 
which, although unusual, yet bears the marks of laborious acquisition 
and therefore often wants impulse and spontaneity. Mr. Freeman's 
peculiar title toa place in the front rank of historians will be found in 
his keen instincts directed and regulated by a thorough sincerity and a 
thorough discipline. Oxford training gives to some effeminate natures 
an undue refinement of taste, and a slavish reverence for authority. 
Mr. Freeman’s masculine intellect, permeated by all the best influences 
of his classical and conservative culture, has yet asserted its native 
power, and bursting from the fetters of the past while retaining its 
wisdom, has placed itself in sympathy with the breadth, and the bold- 
ness of modern methods. Oxford will never regret the independence 
of her son. Her hand is still on him. He owes to her the restraints 
of a reverence constantly holding back a strong nature from rashness 
and from skepticism. This is specially visible in the admirable lect- 
ures which unfold the principle of his history. They are masterly— 
honorable to the author, his college, his country, his age. 
Mr. Freeman has shown artistic skill in the arrangement of his 
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materials, and the development of his work. He sketches admirably 
early England, the Danish invasions, the reign of Canute, the rise and 
exile and return of Earl Godwine, the character and policy of the 
Confessor, and the election and coronation of Harold; and on the 
other side of the channel the Norman career of William and the 
events which prepared him for his English conquests, until the two 
great rival Kings met, host to host and standard to standard, on the 
fatal hill of Senlac. These descriptions evince dramatic and pictorial 
power; yet you feel that they required an effort. On the contrary, 
when Mr. Freeman sifts authorities, weighs testimonies, balances 
facts, states conclusions, traces principles, you know that he is mov- 
ing on his native soil. You are conscious of the leadership of a bold 
guide and gifted master. We have never read any history, ancient 
or modern, that left behind a deeper or more abiding impression of 
fine abilities honestly exerted. 

And to Americans these volumes have a special interest. The 
Lectures set forth in clear light our Aryan descent, and our connec- 
tion not only with the vigorous Teuton, but with the classic Greek 
and the lordly Roman. We see ourselves in the brotherhood of all 
the great Japhetic races. The History shows how the monarchical, 
aristocratic, and popular elements of government, originally common 
to the Aryan races, arranged themselves in the English Witena- 
gemote, and finally compacted the English nation. 

On one point Mr. Freeman insists with a clearness and a power 
seen in no other British writer. Indeed this single merit should 
recommend him to Americans. He seems to demonstrate that 
while the Teuton kings of England were mostly of the royal blood, 
they never held their crowns by virtue merely of descent, but always 
by the election of the Witan. The Norman Conquest changed the 
old law—although William, like Canute, was chosen in the national 
assembly. Therefore, in the long struggle of the Puritans with 
Charles, in the contests with his son James, in the substitution by 
Parliament of the House of Orange for the House of Stuart, and in 
the subsequent elevation of the House of Hanover, England was 
simply asserting her ancient and inherited Teutonic customs by de- 
claring to the world that the sovereignty of the king was not in the 
divine right of a family, but in the supreme will of the people. When 
this principle is recognized, a nation is free, whether its monarchy is 
elective or hereditary. So far as Parliament represents the people, 
government in England, as in our own Republic, is from the people 


and for the people. 
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We should remark that while the instincts of our author are pop- 
ular, and his heart always on the side of liberty, he is yet evidently 
a loyal and devoted subject of the British throne. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Freeman adopted the old methods 
of spelling the names of persons, although he retains the new 
methods of spelling the names of places. His usual consistency 
would have made his system uniform. He evidently shrank from 
the confusion this involved. We are not satisfied with his reasons 
for his course. What withheld him from a part of the change should 
have restrained him from the whole. 

Some strictures might have been made in Mr. Freeman’s amus- 
ing, yet pardonable glorifications of Saxons in general, and of Earl 
Godwine in particular; but as he so openly and fairly places his 
authorities before the reader—where there is so much that is true 
and great and admirable—our criticisms on these minor points would 
seem petty and invidious. 

We cannot forbear closing this notice with some forcible and 
noble words which conclude the Bede Lecture delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. They are timely, and we commend them 
especially to the attention of our countrymen : 


“The fashion of the day, by a not unnatural reaction, seems to be turning against 
‘ancient’ and ‘classical’ learning altogether. We are asked, what is the use of 
learning languages which are ‘dead?’ What is the use of studying the records of 
times which have forever passed away? The answer is in our own hands. As long 
as we treat the languages and the history of Greece and Rome as if they were some- 
thing special and mysterious, something to be set apart from all other studies, some- 
thing to be approached and handled by some peculiar method of their own, we are 
playing into the hands of the enemy; as long as we have ‘classical’ schools instead 
of general schools of language, as long as we have schools of ‘modern’ history, in- 
stead of general schools of history, we are pleading guilty to the charge that is 
brought against us. The answer to such charges is to break down the barrier, to 
forget, if we can, the whole line of thought implied in the destruction of ‘ancient,’ 
‘classical’ and ‘modern,’ and to proclaim boldly that no languages are more truly 
living than those which are falsely called dead ; that no portions of history are more 
truly modern—that is more full of practical lessons for our own political and social 
state—than the history of the times which in mere physical distances we look upon 


as ancient. If men ask whether French and German are not more useful languages 


than Latin and Greek, let us answer that, as a direct matter of parentage and birth, 
it is an imperfect knowledge of French which takes no heed to the steps by which 
French grew out of Latin, and that it is an imperfect knowledge of Latin which takes 
no heed to the steps by which Latin grew into French. Let us answer again, not as 
a matter of parentage and birth, but as a matter of analogy and kindred, that it is 
an imperfect knowledge of German which takes no heed to the kindred phenomena 
of Greek, and it is an imperfect knowledge of Greek which takes no heed to the 
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kindred phenomena of German. Let us give to the history and literature of Greece 
and Rome in their chosen periods their due place in the history of mankind, but no 
more than their due place. Let us carry about with us the thought that the tongue 
we still speak is in truth one with the tongue of Homer ; that the Ekklesia of Athens, 
the Comitia of Rome, and the Parliament of England are all offshoots from one 
common stock ; that Kleisthenes, Licinius, and Simon Montfort were fellow-workers 
in one common cause—let all this be to us a living thought, as we read the records 
either of the earlier or of the later times—and we shall find that the studies of our 
youthful days will keep an honored place among the studies of our later life, that the 
heroes of ancient legend, lose not, but rather gain, in true dignity by being made 
the objects of a reasonable homage instead of an exclusive superstition.” 


PROPHECIES AND THE PROPHETIC SPIRIT IN THE CHRISTIAN ERA: 
AN HISTORICAL EssAy BY JOHN J. IGN. VON DOLLINGER. 
TRANSLATED, WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND APPENDICES, 
By ALFRED PLUMMER, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. RIVINGTONS: LONDON, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


HALF a century ago it was quite the fashion to speak of the Mid- 
dle Ages as though they had been utterly dark and chaotic; as 
though, with their popular ignorance and superstitions, and their 
hardly less bewildering scholastic metaphysics, they presented little 
or nothing in their social or civil history that was worthy to be 
studied. It has come to be clearly seen, however, that the Civiliza- 
tion of Modern Europe cannot be understood without a careful study 
of the past; since the roots and germs of this are to be found in the 
centuries preceding its development. The Greek, the Roman, and 
the Modern European Civilizations, are perceived to be in fact the 
unfolding of one historic life; presenting through all their changing 
fortunes the elements of an unbroken unity. This view has led toa 
much more thorough examination of all that relates to the condition 
of society and institutions from the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire to the present century. 

Dr. Dillinger’s Essay discusses a subject of special interest. In 
his introductory chapter he presents, in his own calm and discrim- 
inating manner, the relation of Modern Prophecy to the prophetic 
utterances of the ancient world. The form and spirit of Roman 
Power repressed aspiration and kept the range of human sympathies 
narrow. Christianity wrought a great change in this respect. It 
vitalized society and stimulated individual and social activities. The 
result was new hopes, longings, and beliefs; and so new prophetic 
material and occasions were furnished. Modern Prophecies are 
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recognized as of four kinds, viz.:—Religious, Dynastic, National, and 
Cosmopolitan; these, to a greater or less extent, running into each 
other. They betray a threefold origin, and may be characterized, in 
reference to this, as spontaneous, interested, and conjectural. These 
distinctions are illustrated by examples. 

In the succeeding chapters the general subject is treated in the 
following order :—The prophetic instinct of the early Middle Ages, 
and the expectation of Anti-Christ and the end of the world; Na- 
tional prophecies; Prophecies respecting Rome; The prophetic 
teachers; Cosmopolitan prophecies; The followers of Joachim; and 
Prophetic utterances from 1347 to 1519. Déllinger’s position and 
life-long studies have eminently qualified him to do justice to such 
a theme. The tone of the Essay is just and candid, while yet he 
exposes the groundlessness of modern pretensions, and places the 
so-called prophecies which, at some periods, have obtained wide 
credence, in strong contrast to the real prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. As an epitome of historic facts and legends illus- 
trative of phenomena naturally resulting from popular ignorance, 
superstition, fanaticism and selfishness, the volume will repay a care- 
ful reading. It presents phases of human infirmity and error by no 
means pleasant to contemplate; especially when we take into account 
the fact that even in our own time substantially the same phenomena 
are exhibited. So long as society shall include many whose lack of 
intellectual and moral culture leaves them without discernment, so 
long it may be expected that popular delusions will prevail. 

Dr. Ddllinger’s present position as the recognized leader of the 
Old Catholic movement of course lends interest to any work of his; 
but this Essay is in itself a valuable contribution to an important 
branch of historical knowledge. An American translation of it, by 
Dr. Henry B. Smith of New York, was some time since published in 
connection with an American edition of Ddllinger’s Papstfadbeln, re- 
published from the English edition of Mr. Plummer’s translation of 
that interesting work. The present volume is well printed, with 
marginal notations, and is rendered more valuable by the introduc- 
tion, notes, and appendices added by Mr. Plummer, who has also ex- 
ecuted the work of translation well. We notice a typographical 
error near the bottom of page 21. For.1402 read 1412, 
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ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By A. PRIVAT 
DESCHANEL. TRANSLATED AND EDITED WITH EXTENSIVE AD- 
DITIONS, BY J. D. EVERETT, M.A. COMPLETE IN ONE VOL, 
NEW YorK: D. APPLETON & Co. 


THIs elaborate treatise of over one thousand pages comes to us 
from a quarter entitled to very high respect. In extent and fullness 
it surpasses any one work with which we are acquainted, and its ad- 
mirably drawn and engraved illustrations (nearly 800 in number) are 
deserving of almost unqualified praise. Professor Deschanel is an 
experienced instructor in one of the first institutions in France, as 
well as an able and vigorous writer, and he has been particularly 
happy in having for his translator, Dr. Everett, the learned Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, in Queen’s College, Belfast. The latter has 
conscientiously discharged the duty of a translator and editor, and 
has, he justly claims, materially improved upon the original work. 
One feature we especially like, and that is, the tone of moderation in 
regard to theories of all kinds, and the careful discriminating of 
theories from established facts. This is incidentally but strikingly 
illustrated in speaking of “ Molecular Constitution,” where Dr. E. 
says, ina note: “ The hypothesis broached in this section must be 
read with caution, as being merely conjectural explanations of the 
distinctions between solids and liquids.” It is also further urged by 
the writer that as the experimental or inductive method has en-* 
abled science to attain to its present degree of perfection, so it 
is only by remaining true to this method that we can hope to achieve 
fresh progress. We must observe facts, instead of trying to divine 
them ; and we must carefully examine what really happens, and not 
merely reason as to what ought to happen. Thus we shall avoid 
one of the “great dangers of the present day,” which is, as Dr. 
Everett observes, “lest science-teaching should degenerate into the 
accumulation of disconnected facts, and unexplained formulas, which 
burden the memory without cultivating the understanding.” 

The volume is furnished with a full Table of Contents, but we 
confess we should have been glad to have had an Index added. 
We say this, because long experience in the use of books confirms us 
in the conviction that no Table of Contents, however well done, can 
compensate for the lack of a full and complete Index. 
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LOMBARD STREET: A DESCRIPTION OF THE MONEY MARKET. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. 


THE recent financial convulsions of our country will draw atten- 
tion to various commercial systems throughout the world. A revo- 
lution in our monetary. schemes is inevitable. All information 
relating to banking has therefore to us now an intense practical inter- 
est. This book of Mr. Bagehot deserves at this crisis of our history 
a very special study. The author has enjoyed the best conceivable 
opportunities for observation, and his keen practical mind has not suf- 
fered them to be unimproved. His style is clear and simple, although 
occasionally negligent ; his views are mature, and he evidently writes 
with a conscious knowledge of his subject. 

Mr. Bagehot assails the whole principle and policy of the banks 
of England in regard to the reserve'of the nation. He maintains that 
our system is preferable because it distributes the reserve among 
many Banks instead of concentrating it in one vast and overshadow- 
ing institution. Yet surely practically the financial affairs of Great 
Britain are liable to less fluctuation and peril than those of America. 

Some of the author’s views are most radical and startling, and we 
should think scarcely popular with his countrymen. 

After commenting largely and severely on its constitution, he 
says in regard to the Bank of England, 

“In theory nothing can be worse than this government for a Bank—a shifting 
Executive ; a Board of Directors chosen too young for it to be known whether they 
are able; a Committee of Management in which seniority is the necessary qualifica- 
tion and old age the common result ; and no trained Bankers anywhere.” 

“ Even if the Bank of England were an ordinary bank, such a constitution would 
be insufficient, but its inadequacy is greater and the consequences of that inadequacy 
far worse because of its great functions. The Bank of England has to keep the sole 
banking reserve of the country; has to keep it through all changes of the money- 
market and all turns of the Exchange ; has to decide on the instant in a panic what 
sort of advances should be made, to what amounts and for what dates—and yet it 
has a constitution plainly defective. So far from the government of the Bank of 
England being better than that of any other bank,—as it ought to be considering that 
its functions are much harder and graver—any one would be laughed at who pro- 
posed it as a model for the government of a new bank—and that government, if it 
were so proposed, would on all hands be called old-fashioned and curious.” 


Mr. Bagehot considers one third of its banking liabilities by no 
means an adequate reserve for the Banking Department, and main- 
tains that the bank should never keep less than £11,000,000. When 
the reserve is between £14,000,000 and £15,000,000, and begins to 
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be diminished by foreign demand, he thinks the Bank of England 
should raise the rate of interest. 

On account of her insular position, and consequent freedom from 
the contingencies of war, England is a place of deposit for Europe. 
By her commerce and her colonization, the influence of her Banking 
System is felt throughout the world. Yet, if we credit Mr. Bagehot, 
it is defective and unreliable in its very nature. 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. PREPARED BY THE REV. JOHN MCCLINTOCK, D.D., 
AND JAMES STRONG, S.T.D. Vos. I-V. NEw York: HAr- 
PER & BROTHERS. 


PERHAPS in no other volumes than these can so much useful and 
extensive information be obtained on the topics indicated in 
their title. They are the results of vast industry and enterprise. 
What is scattered through many other Dictionaries and Biographies 
is collected and concentrated in this Cyclopedia, so that on the shelf 
of any library it will insure an economy of time, labor, and money. 
Despite some errors, and more crudities, we are pleased to give it 
commendation. 

With all in its favor thus adapting it to practical use, it can, how- 
ever scarcely be esteemed a work of independent American Scholar- 
ship. The scissors have too often appropriated European labors with 
a freedom of invasion we cannot overlook, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the general acknowledgment of the Preface is not quite pardon- 
able. The articles styled “ Bel” and ‘‘ Babylon” are taken wholesale 
from Kitto and Smith. Wherever you notice a departure from the text 
of one of these Dictionaries, you may instantly find the missing pas- 
sage by a reference to the other. With all the libraries of the world 
open to American enterprise, and with the men able and willing to 
perform the highest literary work, we think the time has come when 
this childish dependence on foreign aids should cease. 

Another defect in this valuable, or rather invaluable, Cyclopedia, 
we cannot but notice. Divines of the first eminence for scholarship, 
whose writings are standards throughout the world, are sometimes 
assigned no larger space than ministers who have passed obscure 
lives in the most remote parts of the country, and whose whole title 
to fame depends on the place strangely assigned them in these vol- 
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We must also remark that the unsatisfactory sketch of the vener- 
able Archbishop Longley rests wholly on the authority of an Ameri- 
can daily, and an English weekly, neither of which can be esteemed 
reliable for the materials of such a Biography. 





EARNEST WORDS ON TRUE SUCCESS IN LIFE. ADDh#2SSED TO 
YouNG MEN AND WoMEN. By Ray PALMER. A. S. BARNES 
& Co.: NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


WE wish we could place a copy of this excellent book in every 
family of our land. Its suggestions to our youth are wise and timely, 
breathing the affection of a father. The exquisite hymns of 
Dr. Palmer, sung now in every part of our world, have made his 
name dear and venerable, and will everywhere in Christian hearts 
win a way for his discourses. His prose is equal to his poetry. The 
style of the present volume is translucent English—pure like the 
morning atmosphere, which calls least attention to itself when most 
free from tinging mists. Nothing would be wanting to the success 
and happiness and glory of our Republic, if our young men and 
women would thoughtfully peruse these “ Earnest Words on True 
Success in Life,” and upon such sound paternal instructions mold 
their characters. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH AN APPENDIX 
ON THE GERMAN POPULATION. By JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 
BOSTON: JAMES R. OSGOOD AND COMPANY. BERLIN: LEON- 
HARD SIMION. 


NOTHING is more difficult than for Europe and America to 
understand each other. In the old world, Monarchy and Ecclesi- 
asticism so pervade society that they resemble the interlacing roots 
of an ancient forest, where no single tree can be disturbed without 
shaking its neighbors, while in our new world we are like one of our 
wide western prairies prepared and waiting for the seeds of virgin 
harvests. Here everything is free, and there everything is bound. 
Here our peril is the license of liberty, and there the danger is the 
conservatism of monarchy. Here we are always looking to the fu- 
ture; there they are always turning to the past. Here and there 
humanity is alike beset with perils. Now one great work of our age 
is to bring Europe and America into a nearer and more intelligent 
acquaintance. The brief visits of casual travelers have their influ- 
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ence. But much more is achieved by foreigners of culture and large 
views, living in the great centers of thought, and having access to 
the leading and molding spirits of the nations. 

Dr. Thompson, after a long period of active and eminent service in 
his own country, is precisely in the position indicated. He is using his 
residence at Berlin to make our Republic better known to Germany; 


. and his present work is opportune, and well adapted to accomplish his 


end. It not only contains much information in a condensed and pleas- 
ing form which will be novel and acceptable to his continental read- 
ers, but it will also stimulate farther inquiry in the same direction. 

Fair and able as Dr. Thompson is, he, perhaps, evinces just a lit- 
tle too much disposition to apologize for the asperities of Puritanism. 
We can pardon, however, an amiable and not unnatural weakness. 
But whether this criticism be, or be not deserved, we believe this 
work on ‘‘ CHURCH AND STATE” can be read with equal advantage at 
home and abroad. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOKMAN, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 
HIS FATHER, THE REV. GEORGE GRIMSTON COOKMAN. BY 
HENRY B. RipGAway, D.D., WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE 
REv. R. S. Foster, LL.D,, Bishop of the M. E. Church. NEW. 
YORK: HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


IF Methodism since the days of Wesley, Fletcher, Clarke, Benson, 
and Watson has not given to the world a large number of emi- 
nent scholars and divines, it has not at least been deficient in orators 
and heroes. Indeed its work seems rather in the pulpit than in the 
study. Its living power is with the masses, and the masses are only 
moved, ina human view, by eloquence and by martyrdom. The latter 
is as necessary as the former. Men want before their eyes the proofs 
of sincerity not only in words, but in sacrifices. Thus was Primitive 
Christianity attested by blood and flame. The martyrs of our own 
day are not burned wf, but they are burned ov. It is the inner, and 
not the outer fire which consumes them; and such a sacrifice of life 
in proof of unselfish devotion is no more lost than in the past ages. 

Only in this way can we account for the early death of a man so 
pure and lovely and eloquent as Cookman, who evidently perished 
in the fires kindled by his own zeal. We could not read his life with- 
out tears. The story of the father and the son is well told by Dr. 
Ridgaway. Perhaps in the book there is rather too much of the 
Methodistic element. The life of a man like Cookman should be as 
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free as possible from denominationalism. It is the property of Chris- 
tendom. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. By J. C. SHAIRP, Princi- 
pal of the United College of St. Salvator, and St. Leonard, St. 
St. Andrews. AUTHOR OF “ CULTURE AND RELIGION.” NEW 
H YorK: HURD AND HOUGHTON. 


WE recall public attention to this book because we think it 
deserves to pass into subsequent editions. The sketches of Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Keble show great critical discrimination and 
breadth of view, and the style is always chaste and pleasing. We 
have nowhere seen, in the whole range of English Literature, a more 
just and fercible estimate of these three distinguished Poets who so 
largely molded their own age, and whose influence seems destined 
to increase with time and to be perpetuated wherever our language 
shall be known. 

The essay of President Shairp on “The Moral Motive Power,” is 
not inferior to the other parts of this volume. His philosophical 
analysis is equal to his critical acumen. Just such writings as his we 
need in America. They evince strong common sense, keen discrim- 
ination, vigorous grasp, and noble amplitude, while their style is 
graceful and pleasing, and their whole aim and scope show the poise 
and refinement of a thorough conscientious culture. 


TURNING POINTS IN LIFE. By THE REV. FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
B.A., CHRIST’S CHURCH, OXFORD. NEW YORK: HARPER AND 
BROTHERS. 


Mr. ARNOLD'S mind resembles a promiscuous library, where the 
needed book is always forthcoming at the right time ; or rather, per- 
haps, we should say, it is like a gallery where pictures of various sizes 
and endless varieties are so adjusted in relation to each other, and to 
the light, as to produce an intended effect. His book is full of illus- 
trations drawn from different parts of literature, and of history, and 
turned to practical use in the guidance of life. We should take it to 
be rather the side face than the full picture of the man, and to 
indicate a reserve of capacity and of culture not employed in its pro- 
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duction. It is full of sound thoughts, and graceful illustrations, all 
tending to produce healthful manly character. 

The book of Mr. Arnold as well as that of President Shairp we 
are glad to commend to the cultivated youth of our Republic. By 
such contributions to Literature, Europe is made a deep and true 
and permanent blessing to America. 


EDUCATION ABROAD, AND OTHER PAPERS. By BIRDSEY GRANT 
NORTHROP, LL.D., Secretary of Connecticut Board of Education. 
A. S. BARNES & Co.: NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


WE are willing to receive from Europe, Literature, but not Edu- 
cation. The vigorous tree must grow in its own native soil and 
atmosphere, or it will prove dwarfed and sickly. So the youth 
of our Republic must be trained at home if they would become 
useful manly citizens. We think Professor Northrop has done his 
country a service by his own clear, convincing and bold essay on this 
subject, and also by collecting the testimony of eminent observers, 
and educators. Indeed, by his shrewd practical sense he has pro- 
duced a masterly effect, and we believe will exert a strong influence 
in checking the silly American fashion of making our children exotics 
by transplanting them to the soil of Europe. 

Education is not wholly, or principally in the School and College. 
Yet even there, it is, beyond question, more practical and successful 
for all true purposes of life at home than abroad. But our children 
need more than discipline from the teacher. They need contact 
with each other; they need the influences of the family ; they need - 
intercourse with the citizens of the country, and observation of its 
institutions, while its atmosphere is insensibly enfolding them, and 
bec ming a part of their very blood, and muscle, and brain and life. 
In foreign lands until familiar with their language and habits they 
are long lonely and discouraged strangers, and when they are recalled 
to their social existence their characters take the mold of. a hybrid, 
and they are exiles, having no adopted and no native land. 

On the contrary, when they have passed through college, or, if 
possible, have been prepared for a profession ;—when they have be- 
come so Americanized as to resist a foreign impress,—then a few 
years in an English or German University will be invaluable in im- 
parting a larger and nobler culture. We think these points are 
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demonstrated by Professor Northrop, and we thank him for his work. 
Indeéd all his suggestions in regard to mental culture, and profes- 
sional teaching seem the results of long observation, and mature 
judgment. 

Nor are his remarks on the relations of Labor and Capital— 
although somewhat apart from the main purpose of his book—less 
deserving attention. The Employer and the Workman must learn 
that all their interests are identical. When the Capitalist is kind, 
considerate, and generous, and the Laborer is earnest, faithful, and 
competent, the success of the establishment is certain, and the 
benefit to society deep and lasting. Co-operation and Arbitration 
will have their part in adjusting the difficulties of the day; but 
more necessary than either, or than all beside, is a manly and mutual 
BENEVOLENCE. 





OPINIONS CONCERNING THE BIBLE LAW OF MARRIAGE. By ONE 
OF THE PEOPLE. PHILADELPHIA: CLAXTON, REMSEN & Har- 


FELFINGER. 


WE suspect that this book was written by a lady. Its inspiration 
seems a wife’s enthusiasm, kindled by an affection it would make im- 
mortal. But whatever the motive which has prompted the work, we 
believe that the Scriptural view of marriage is here clearly presented 
and ably vindicated. By no other scheme than that of the author 
can you draw a line between the conduct of Abraham, David, and 
Solomon, and the practices of the Turk and the Mormon. Most 
writers, by excusing the conduct of Jewish patriarchs and kings, are 
simply defending the seraglio of the Sultan. Most of the evils in our 
country produced by discordant marriages result from overlooking 
the old distinction of the Common Law, founded on common sense, 
between Divorce a vinculis matrimonii, pronouncing void the con- 
tract ab initio, and Divorce a mensa et toro, simply separating the 
parties with every encouragement to their reunion. 


THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEw. A CONFESSION. By DAVID 
FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. NEW YORK: HENRY HOLT & Co. 


ONE cannot but read such a book as this with a feeling of pity. 
Dr. Strauss has long been the completed impersonation—the ne plus 
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ultra—of Critical Rationalism. When he commenced his career as 
an Author, and began to publish his critical attacks on the Christian 
Scriptures, the rationalistic spirit was reigning triumphant, or nearly 
so, in all the universities of Germany. He has lived to see the 
tables turned entirely, and the evangelical spirit in the ascendant 
throughout the Fatherland. Philosophy, Theology, and Criticism, 
in spite of all his own labors, and those of others like-minded, have re- 
coiled from the abysmal depths of neological and speculative skepti- 
cism, and the authority of the Bible, as historically authentic and a 
real revelation stands stronger at all points than before. The out- 
look to his old age cannot be otherwise than humiliating. The new 
questions that have arisen in connection with the Positive Philos- 
ophy now occupy the thoughtful part of Christendom, and poor 
Strauss finds himself quite behind the age. 

The volume entitled “The Old Faith and the New” will add 
nothing to his influence. It is written, indeed, not without ability. 
Yet, like much that he has written before, it recklessly substitutes 
mere assertion for argument, unscrupulously denies or perverts the 
best established facts; and though maintaining generally the tone 
of calm discussion, it betrays in every part the profoundest hostility 
towards all degrees of Christian faith. 

“T would not on any consideration,” he writes, “ appear to shirk 
the most unpalatable word. My conviction, therefore, is, if we would 
not evade difficulties, or put forced constructions upon them,—in 
short, if we would speak as honest and upright men,—we must 
acknowledge we are no longer Christians.” 

It is a curious fact that while Christianity has been over and over 
again demolished, it has somehow happened that the successive bat- 
teries that have claimed the honor of having wrought its overthrow 
have themselves speedily disappeared, leaving the towers of Chris- 
tian truth unharmed, and even strengthened for the next assault. 

With the garrulity of an old man Dr. Strauss has taken a wide 
range in the present volume. He has sought to support and adorn 
his own edifice of skepticism with additions and embellishments 
drawn from the later forms of speculative thought ; to strengthen 
the impression of his own work with the supposed results of the Dar- 
winian and materialistic theories. But no props can render his 
structure permanent. His books will soon be among the things for- 
gotten, and that without any real loss to mankind. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ROMAN LAW, IN TWELVE ACADEMICAL 
LECTURES. By JAMES HADLEY, LL.D, Late Professor of Greek 
Literature in Yale College. NEW YORK: D. APPLETON AND 
ComMPANY. 


_ THE spirit of reform in legal science is by no means confined to 
our own country. Not long since a bill, prepared under the eye of 
the Lord Chancellor of England, and proposing the most radical and 
sweeping changes, was supported in the House of Commons by all 
the influence and ability of both the Attorney and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral. It aimed to set aside most of the distinctions between Law 
and Equity, and to abolish the supreme appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords for England while letting it remain for Scotland and 
Ireland. A bill of such profound import was discussed almost as a 
common-place affair, and before comparatively empty benches. More 
wonderful still, this bold measure exscinding their prerogative had 
come down from the Lords. Yet conservative Englishmen did not 
seem startled by the fundamental legal and political innovations it 
proposed. 

In our own Republic the spirit of reform has penetrated every- 
where. Pleadings in many states have been revolutionized. Law 
and Equity have been largely amalgamated. And the process will go 
on. Nations are more and more comparing foreign laws with their 
own, and the future will probably be characterized by larger and no- 
bler and more practical systems of Jurisprudence throughout the 
world. 

In this changing and formative period of our history it is well to 
be brought into contact with the old Roman Law. It deserves our 
study. Perhaps no man in America was better prepared than Prof. 
Hadley to analyze it, and make a lucid and systematic presentation 
of its great principles. He has evidently mastered his subject. His 
style is as clear as his mind, and both were admirably adapted to a 
work he has done so well. To law students especially his book will 
furnish a summary of the Roman Law invaluable for its simplicity, 
and comprehensiveness. A brief treatise on the Common Law in 
the same style, and on the same plan, would be equally useful. We 
are confident the work of Prof. Hadley will be regarded as an honor 
to the scholarship of our country. 

One of the most striking parts of the book is a statement of the 


Roman view of slavery. 
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“ An institution which casts so terrible a shadow over our recent past, and still so 
strongly affects the present of our country, can be no matter of indifference to us; 
it lends an interest, more than the merely historical, or antiquarian, to the similar 
institution of the Romans. The Roman jurists recognized slavery as belonging to 
the jus gentium, for they found it among all nations of whom they had any know- 
ledge. But they did not in this case, as in most others, identify the jus gentium 
with the jus nationale.’ They acknowledged in explicit terms that slavery was an 
arbitrary institution, that it had no foundation in reason and equity, and therefore 
formed no part of the jus nationale. They did not hold that a superiority of birth, 
or race, or intelligence, gave anything but the mere actual power, to deprive the in- 
ferior of what they regarded as the natural condition of freedom. As for the idea 
that slavery was a real advantage to the enslaved, something which they ought to 
accept with gratitude, and dread to lose, it seems never to have occurred to a Roman 
jurist.” 


THE ALHAMBRA AND THE KREMLIN. THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH 
OF EUROPE. BY SAMUEL IRENZUS PRIME. AUTHOR OF 


““TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND THE East.” NEW YORK: ANSON 
D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 


Dr. PRIME knows both how to write a book and to make a title 
The Alhambra and the Kremlin! These are words to fix every eye 
and move every heart. The descriptions of the famous palaces in- 
deed occupy but a small space in the volume to which they give their 
names—just enough to justify their use in the title-page. Possibly 
the reader will be disappointed in not finding them more largely 
described. We are certain, however, that this will prove his only 
regret. Familiar as are the topics he treats, the style of Dr. Prime 
is so simple, so flowing, so graceful and vivacious, and sometimes 
sparkling, that he always imparts a charm to his descriptions, while 
a certain genial humor lends flavor to the entire volume. A quick 
sympathy with our humanity above all mere sect, or party, or coun- 
try—partly natural, and partly the result of extensive travel—is 
everywhere shown by the author. It adds to our estimate of the 
man and of the book. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; OR THE BODY AND MIND IN ONE 
SYSTEM. WITH ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS, AND A METHOD FOR 
BLACKBOARD TEACHING. By MARK Hopkins, DD. LL.D., 
NEW YORK. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


THIS volume will be welcomed by those who have followed the 
author in his previous discussions. It was after the experience of 
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many years in teaching Moral Philosophy, that Dr. Hopkins pub- 
lished his “ Lectures on Moral Science” and his “ Law of Love, and 
Love asa Law.” Both in his teaching and in his books, he has been 
recognized as aiming at something more than a mere presentation 
of the opinions of others, and the conventional statements of philo- 
sophical truth. He has taken the position of an independent thinker, 
and has wrought out a system of his own, and gradually developed 
its details. 

The two volumes referred to above have been extensively adopted 
as text-books. They bear throughout, the impress of fresh and orig- 
inal thought. We do not mean that all the particular views which 
they embrace are the results of the author’s own thinking. The 
science of Morals has been progressive, and many acute minds have 
made their contributions to it. Each new investigator must needs 
adopt and use much that others have advanced. But to gather up 
and perfect the partial results of others; to work through the dark 
places remaining unexplored, to find the unifying principle, or law, 
and so to bring all elements into order and compactness as to pro- 
duce a consistent and approximately complete Moral Philosophy, is 
a work requiring both originality and independence. Dr. Hopkins 
will probably be generally allowed to have come nearer this, than 
any writer of his time. 

He has now entered a broader field and given us an “Outline 
Study of Man” in his completeness as a being. This of course in- 
volves a-careful analysis of his nature and adaptations, which makes 
this volume the proper supplement of those that have preceded 
it, while yet it embraces a much wider range of topics. The method 
of the lectures—for the substance of the book was delivered before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston—is quite unique. We doubt if any 
one before has attempted to teach so much of abstract truth from 
the blackboard. Yet neither the resort to this expedient nor the 
demands of a popular lecture have prevented the attainment of a 
remarkable condensation of thought and statement. Indeed, Dr. 
Hopkins’ power of presenting his exact ideas in terse and simple sen- 
tences is one of his most marked characteristics as a writer. For the 
rich discussions which he has compressed into this small volume such 
a writer as Dr. Thomas Brown would have required two octavos, and 
then would have left his meaning far less intelligible to the reader. 

We have not room for any analysis of this valuable contribution 
to the comprehensive study of man. But we hardly know a book 
from the careful reading of which any intelligent person, and especial- 
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ly any young man or woman, may derive more benefit. While Dr. 
Hopkins follows his own line of thought, he shows a wide acquaint- 
ance with the views of others. On the nature of perception and 
consciousness, and the intuitions, his own views are original; and as 
he differs on these and various other points from eminent authors 
who have preceded him, this volume will doubtless awaken discus- 
sion. But like those of which it is the fitting culmination, it will be 
sure to be sought as a text-book; and happy the class that shall 
study it thoroughly under the lead of a competent instructor. The 
diagrams cannot fail to be of great service in the class-room, as well 
as in the reading of the work. That such books as this are written, 
and still more that they are sought after and read and studied, is 
one of the most hopeful signs of these times in which science, “ falsely 
so-called,” so labors to destroy faith and belittle man. 





ART-CULTURE: A HAND-BOOK OF ART TECHNICALITES. SELECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN, AND ARRANGED AND SupP- 
PLEMENTED BY REV. W. H. PLATT, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, TOGETHER WITH A NEW GLOSSARY OF ART 
TERMS, AND AN ALPHABETICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 
ARTISTS. NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY & SON. 


EVERY effort to cultivate American taste in art will be cordially 
approved by our countrymen. Separated by an ocean from the works 
of the masters, our visits to the galleries of Europe are usually brief 
and hasty. Suddenly confronted with pictures and statues and 
edifices innumerable, we are bewildered in a maze and blaze of won- 
ders, and left to the vague and dismal generalities of a guide-book. 
Instead of fixing attention on a few works of the first excellence and 
obtaining a clear and lasting impression, too many rush from gallery 
to gallery, and from edifice to edifice, and in a vain effort to see 
everything, come away knowing almost nothing. Not unfrequently 
instead of being refined and elevated by spectacles of beauty and 
of grandeur they bring home in their minds—and sometimes in their 
trunks—images of things better left behind in Europe. A volume 
intended to purify our national taste is therefore timely. Our books 
on art have heretofore been very much occupied with mere descrip- 
tions of the celebrated works abroad. The selections of Mr. Platt are 
made to furnish principles to guide in the formation of a correct taste. 

Anything from Ruskin should be read. Asa compilation from a 
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writer of genius for the general public, the volume we are noticing 
deserves a wide circulation. In a warm appreciation of nature, in 
certain kinds of insight, in glowing imagery, in brilliant word-paint- 
ing, in bold and striking originality, Ruskin stands by himself. His 
writings may take a permanent place in English Literature. But 
whether his whims, and oddities, and conceits may not more injure 
a mere pupil, than his sprightliness and splendor will benefit, admits 
of a question. 

We inquire if the following statement is either historically or phi- 
losophically true ? 


“Then after their military period comes the domestic period, in which, without 
betraying the discipline of war, they add to their great soldiership the delights and 
possessions of a delicate and tender home-life, and then for a// nations is the time of 
their perfect art, which is the fruit, the evidence, the reward of their national ideal of 
character, developed by the finished care of the occupations of peace. This is the 
history of a// true art that ever was, or can be: palpably the history of it—un- 
mistakeably—written on the forehead of it in letters of light—in tongues of fire, by 
which the seal of virtue is branded as deep as ever iron burns into a convict’s flesh 
the seal of crime.” 


This is certainly a broad generalization expressed in flaming 
words, and with a most positive assurance. 

But is.the assertion sustained by facts? Even in the case of 
Grecian and Roman art it may be questioned whether either grew 
in a period of peace following a period of war. Certainly some of the 
finest productions of the ancient classic genius were not only drawn 
from scenes of battle, but were monuments of victory erected in the 
very midst of a time of carnage and tumult. Indeed one whole 
species of art grows immediately out of the struggles of armies from 
which it takes at once its subjects and its inspirations. 

And surely the cathedrals of Europe did not arise in an epoch 
of peace succeeding an epoch of war. Their graceful forms, their 
delicate traceries, their multiplied images, were born in the souls of 
dreaming monks, in the very times when mediaval knights were 
filling the world with the noise and blood of battles. The war-period, 
and the art-period are not separable in the way assumed by Mr 
Ruskin. 

We will also notice another generalization which seems by far too 
sweeping. Mr. Ruskin asserts that, 


“ The foundation of art is in mora/ character—that the art-gift itself is only the 
result of the moral character of generations. A bad woman,” he says, “may have 
& sweet voice, but that sweetness of voice comes of the past morality of her race. 
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That she can sing at all, she owes to the determination of laws of music by the 
morality of the past. Perseverance in rightness of human conduct, renders, after 
a certain number of generations, human art possible.” 


Unfortunately for this theory Phidias who filled Athens with the 
glory of his matchless creations was charged—not without proofs— 
with most serious crimes, and was even accused of ending his life by 
poison to escape punishment. In every age, and in every depart- 
ment of art, have there not been found men of the first gifts, and 
the first attainments, in whom moral obliquities scarcely seemed to 
cloud the glow of genius? There is a wide difference between virtue 
in the exquisite verse of Horace, and virtue in the life of the poet. 
In reading the tuneful Hebrew Melodies of Byron, and some of his 
delicately pure descriptions of nature and of art, who could ever 
conceive the chaos of his moral nature? Between Fox the orator 
and Fox the man was a broad chasm. Among the gifted children 
of our new land and times, we have too often seen the same start- 
ling contrarieties. One of the marvels of genius is seen in the power 
to lose itself in its work, so that the moral state of the artist is 
wholly concealed in the very brilliance of his creations. 

If Mr. Ruskin had stated that the same man, under the influence 
of a pure heart and life, can accomplish more lasting and noble re- 
sults than when dissolute and unprincipled, he would have asserted 
an admitted truth. But when he makes not only moral character, 
but zzherited moral character, the “foundation of art,” he passes 
beyond the limit of a just induction. It will be hard to persuade 
the world that the sweetness of a woman’s voice comes from the 
picty of her ancestors. 





COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION. A SERIES OF ESSAYS, BY JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE. BOSTON: JAMES R. OsGoopD & Co. 


THE author of this volume has in several prior publications taken 
his position on the farther side of that misty border-land which, in 
these days, spreads wide between the defined boundaries of Faith 
and Infidelity. Indeed, in this country, at least, he is a recognized 
representative and champion. We more than surmise, however, 
that few readers within the old lines of belief, after the perusal of the 
present work, would fail to regard him as a thinly disguised emis- 
sary from the camp beyond the border. The very title—with all its 
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seeming innocence—is to the reader conversant with the current 
speech of the times, most significant of the purpose of the writer to 
fling the gauntlet in the face of Evangelical Religion; for ““ Common 
Sense,” in the peculiar phraseology of the school of advanced thinkers 
which Mr. Clarke represents, is the opposite pole of “ Mystery ;” and 
in the heading of his opening chapter they are at once placed in 
inherent and hopeless antagonism—“ Common Sense and Mystery’’— 
or, as would better express the spirit of the Essay which it caps— 
Common Sense versus Mystery. The author has too clear and fixed 
an aim to permit the reader to grope long in the dimness of a vapor- 
ous phrase, and in the crucible of advanced thought it soon appears 
reduced to a mere synonym for Systematic Theology. This strikes 
the key which continues with shriller vibration throughout the suc- 
ceeding series of essays. We must add that the most candid critical 
spirit can hardly avoid the oft-recurring suspicion that if the author 
is not possessed with the veritable “odium Theologicum,” which he 
so justly despises, he has an indwelling of something which must be 
its /iberal counterpart ; for whatever be his topic, the slightest sug- 
gestion of ‘‘ Theology” instantly provokes a fierce toss of his polemic 
horns and a wild rush at the offensive intruder. In a word, the 
whole book, from beginning to end, seems so acridly controversial— 
in such avowed and persistent antagonism to all established creeds 
—so absolutely destructive in its entire aim and spirit—as to leave 
its reviewer, however unsectarian and disposed to keep within the 
line of literary criticism, pure and simple, no option but to tread 
the ground which the author has thus fenced in for controversial 
joust. To this aggressive purpose, it must be confessed, this dis- 
tinguished champion brings the trained hand of a master in the 
art of “popularizing,” and under his skillful treatment the most 
abstract themes begin speciously to wear the plain and simple garb 
of every-day life. In truth, the sturdy Saxon doughtiness and vigor 
of speech are such as to afford theologians of the old measured and 
dignified school, a useful hint of the way by which the mass of 
readers can be effectually reached, and were it not for the frequent 
weaknesses of thought and logic, which even the most plausible style 
cannot wholly conceal from the native acuteness of the American 
mind—even with but the training of the common school—this work 
would be the most serious attack upon the Christian Faith which 
this generation has witnessed. This general label which we have 
thus affixed upon the exterior of this explosive mixture of advanced 
thought will perhaps satisfy the curiosity of the majority of our 
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readers as to the scope and character of ‘“‘Common Sense in Re- 
ligion,” but for the benefit of others who may be of a more inquisi- 
tive spirit, and yet without leisure for the perusal of the work itself, 
we will, in the very limited space remaining to us, assay the nature 
of its actual contents. 

The opening chapter is a psychological treatise upon “ Human 
Nature.” The writer adopts the well-known theory of a threefold 
division of man’s nature into body, soul and spirit. From the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, he infers “a substance in which these phe- 
nomena adhere, and which he calls sou/.” Spirit he defines, “a some- 
thing unlimited—without bounds in time or space—in man—which 
must be the power of the Infinite,” any pantheistic sense in which 
foggy language, he, however, wholly repudiates. Apart from certain 
bewildering modes of speech, from which a less advanced thinker 
needs now and then to be disentangled, there is nothing either spe- 
cially novel or objectionable in all this, even from the snowiest peak 
of Hyper-Orthodoxy. It is simply a psychological theory—nothing 
more. Every foot of it is still among moral philosophers on debat- 
able ground—indeed a field of battle. We note it therefore at all— 
not as of any special importance in the future development of the 
author’s real design—but to express our sense of incongruity in the 
fact that a writer, whose avowed aim is to substitute common sense for 
mystery—should thus with one bold shove push out from the solid 
shore of certainty and set all sail into the illimitable midst of that 
mystery of man’s spiritual nature—than which there is but one vaster 
mystery, the nature of Deity—and that, not with the timid air of 
an explorer of seas almost unknown, but the absolute assurance of 
an old navigator, to whose eye every league is as familiar as the 
fields around his native village. Is common-sense after all, not 
what it is generally supposed, but a new revealing faculty, adequate 
to the discovery of all mystery, but that contained in theological 
formulas ? 

Chapter Third—for we can only touch at main points of the numer 
ous treatises—takes up the Bible and Inspiration. Thisisin our opinion 
a vital question to Christianity, we do not say to orthodox theology 
which can be at best but the man-made and limited reflection of Eternal 
Truth. Mr. Clarke seems fully awake to this and we fear, would only be 
too content with the most disastrous issue of the question, if from the 
ruins he could save the few fragments which seem sufficient for the foun- 
dation ofhissystem. His general definition of Inspiration at once man- 
ifests, that he takes the view removed to the utmost verge from the plen- 
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ary Inspiration of “ Orthodox Theologians.” Inspiration in any direc- 
tion means the descent of some higher truth into the soul by vital 
processes not logical or mechanical. Under this definition the inspira- 
tion of the artist, poet, philosopher, artisan, is one in kind, with that 
of the prophet and evangelist. This, he illustrates, “ by the case of 
the Greek,” and declares “ Homer, Herodotus, Aischylus, Demos- 
thenes, Pindar (whose fiery lyrics are stuffed with myths of gods and 
men) Aristophanes, (the writer of comedies which for reasons of com- 
mon decency would be hooted from a Parisian stage), all alike sub- 
jects of the “descended higher impulse” and “ vital processes” he 
terms Inspiration. On this principle you place Anacreon and Byron 
with all the poets of wine and women side by side with Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Of course, such a theory, as indeed, the author formally 
declares, results in the utter rejection of the idea of infallibility. In 
accepting the Scriptures therefore as the spiritual guide and teacher 
of men as he professes with seeming earnestness and sincerity to do, 
_he is under the necessity of providing some other ground of authori- 
ty, than that afforded by the doctrine of plenary inspiration. This 
he does in the main proposition of his thesis, that superior knowledge 
is the sole common sense hasis of authoritative teaching among men, 
in every department of human acquisition. He illustrates this 
by the instances of Gibbon and Livingstone, the highest authorities 
on the subjects on which they severally write, decause their superior 
knowledge of them has to be universally conceded. But we are 
under the logical necessity of confessing, that the bridge of analogy, 
by which he seeks to link the proposition to the Divine Word breaks 
utterly under the first step of candid investigation. 

He cannot thus, without protest on our part, quietly ignore the 
essential difference between the mere human knowledge of his illus- 
trations, and the knowledge of supernatural truths—of mysteries, 
which is the very staple of almost every page of the New Testament. 
We can at once comprehend, why we accept Gibbon and Livingstone 
as “authorities” simply because such knowledge is within purely 
human limits, capable of being tested by purely natural means, if 
there should arise reason or motive for such guarantees. But we 
cannot see how such a theory would work applied to Isaiah in pro- 
phetic visions, stretching over all the track of time into eternity—to 
John discoursing of the nature of the Eternal Logos—to Paul de- 
claring everlasting council in the scheme of Redemption, all as though 
they were eye-witnesses of the invisible world, or how we can grant 
them the knowledge necessary to constitute them authoritative 
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teachers of Christianity, without believing them the subjects of 
special divine revelation, whether plenary or otherwise, we do not 
feel now disposed to discuss. This is, notwithstanding Mr. Clarke’s 
astonishing assertion to the contrary, what Paul directly claims for 
himself. In truth, Mr. Clarke’s theory of inspiration, logically cuts 
out the entire supernatural element of the Word, by the roots, and 
reduces the Bible to a very small and convenient pocket edition, 
indeed, of common-sense in religion. And this we would have sup- 
posed, without discussion, what Mr. Clarke aimed at—that it was 
simply his purpose to revive the long extinct German theory of 
naturalism, in its most destructive sweep, were it not for the glowing 
eulogies, which after all this cruel process of reduction, he bestows 
upon the Bible—not designated parts of it—but the Bible in the 
most general terms, as the best guide for man. Even this sunset 
splendor at the close of his treatise on Inspiration, however, with 
which he gilds the Word, seems after all but a beautiful illusion, 
for we are soon taught that the author divides his admiration for the 
Bible, with generous hand, among all the creeds of man, from the 
Vedas to the Koran, from the myths of Boodha to the books of 
Mormon. 

But Mr. Clarke’s essay on “Evangelical Christianity,” is evi- 
dently the very thick of his onset. It seems unfortunate for his 
purpose, that where he no doubt intended to be strongest, he should 
prove the weakest. He makes a mistake in his reasoning, if not in 
his intention to gain the popular ear, in attacking the distinctive 
doctrine of Christianity, not by /ogic or exegesis, but by direct appeal to 
the natural sensibilities, the emotional element, of His readers. But 
among those who accept the authority of the Bible at all, the ques- 
tion can really be, solely one of exegesis. The bold rationalism of 
the author, nowhere appears so undisguised as here. Elsewhere he 
does sometimes make a certain show of exegetical research—does 
sometimes pause to ask, “‘ What says the Word? Here he seems 
purely arbitrary in his reception or rejection of the teachings of 
Scripture, acknowledging no other guide than his own moral sense. 
With such a slippery opponent, a logical reasoner could have no 
argument, any more than an artist could paint the face of Proteus. 
We dismiss the essay with the remark that the common sense of 
Mr. Clarke seems but a fragile platform for soul or sect. 

The most important essay, in a doctrinal point of view, is that 
upon “ Christ as Mediator.” We need follow the author’s peculiar 
method no further. It is enough to say, that he dismisses the 
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Divine nature of Christ peremptorily, as a mystery opposed to com- 
mon sense, yet accepts Him as a “ mediator’”—not for the good and 
moral, where no mediator is needed—but for the criminal and vi- 
cious. This view has, for us at least, a bold and startling originality. 
Of this much we are certain—that if it is in the Bible of Mr. Clarke, 
it is not in the version of King James. But we know this is of no 
weight to one who has no system of interpretation but his own 
zsthetic taste. 

There are other subordinate topics, all in the same key, which we 
have no space totouch. The book of Mr. Clarke will probably accom- 
plish the aim of the writer, owing to its ad captandum character, but 
we have no apprehension that it will unsettle the faith of any man 
who has been trained to correct thinking. 





THE ENGLISH GYPSIES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND, AUTHOR OF “ HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS,” “ THE 
Music LESSON OF CONFUCIUS,” ETc., ETC. LONDON: TRUB- 
NER & Co., LUDGATE HILL. 


Mr. LELAND has evidently a passion for fresh fields of literature, 
and again has the rare good luck, in an age surfeited with books, 
of finding one marked with the foot-prints of but one or two explor- 
ers. Perhaps it is not so fortunate that the pioneer of Gypsy lore 
was George Borrow, and that the title of this book challenges instant 
comparison with those curious and brilliant romances of reality— 
The Gypsies in Spain and Lavengro—which a few years since 
startled the world of letters. For Borrow is altogether an extraor- 
dinary and unique personage—a kind of modern admirable Crichton 
—scholar, poet, artist, jockey, gentleman, christian, all in one—a 
Bible colporteur, but such a colporteur as the world never saw be- 
fore or since—himself a more truly romantic and picturesque fig- 
ure than any he portrays—in short, a man of genius, by its subtle 
spell entering the very secret heart of Romany Rye, and becoming 
gypsy of gypsies in lore and language. We should remember, also, 
in justice to Mr. Leland, that Borrow’s field of exploration and 
adventure was Spain—Spain before the recent sudden outburst of 
radical revolution, with its strange transformation of the whole 
social condition-—still, then, the land of romance and chivalry, of 
sun and song, among whose craggy sierras and vine-clad valleys the 
medizval life lingered on, undisturbed by the stern realism of the 
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nineteenth century. It is to some degree, then, the fault of Mr. 
Leland’s subject that his pictures of Gypsy life in cold, prosaic Eng- 
land should want the strong light and shadow which, under the daz- 
zling sky of sun-burned Spain, invest the swarthy sons of Romany 
with such a wondrous charm for the poet and the painter. The 
actual English Gypsy is as unlike the Gypsy of Scott or James as 
the drunken being in a filthy blanket, haunting our frontier, is like 
the red-skinned hero of Fenimore Couper. It may be the conscious- 
ness of the lack of the picturesque in his topic, together with the 
hard necessity which seems to saddle the professional humorist, after 
his first public appearance, to always come on the stage in harlequin 
costume, which has seduced our author into a certain reckless and 
rollicking vivacity of style (pardonable enough in his exuberant 
Sophomorean days, but in a mature scholar like Mr. Leland, unpleas- 
antly suggestive of affectation), at times going beyond all the ordi- 
nary barriers of English speech into grotesque monstrosities of ex- 
pression, we venture to say, unparalleled in modern literature out of 
Carlyle, as for instance where he speaks of a gentleman speaking 
Gypsy as “ black-swanish and centenarian in unfrequency.” More- 
over, the book throughout exhales a strong “reek’’ of slanginess— 
which doubtless makes it an abomination in the nostrils of Wash- 
ington Moon and the other purists, and is indeed rather too much 
for less hyper-fastidious people—to be accounted for, no doubt in 
the intention of the author, by his long association with his Romany 
friends, while collecting material for the present work. Indeed, he 
traces a great part of the slang current in low life in England to a 
Gypsy source. We sincerely trust that in these laudable studies his 
own style has not been infected beyond recovery. We will only add, 
that in thus taking some exceptions to these peculiarities of Mr. 
Leland as a writer, we still prefer even a strained vivacity, to the 
opposite fault—insufferable tediousness—which has made for Mr. 
Simpson’s “ Scottish Gypsies” the unenviable reputation of being the 
“Great Bore,” par eminence, among books. We can promise the 
reader of “ The English Gypsies,” in Mr. Leland, with all his literary 
faults, a most chatty and instructive companion over ground which, 
under a duller guide, they would not be likely to traverse. With all 
his rattling gossipiness, moreover, he stops now and then, in graver 
mood, to touch certain profound problems of race and language 
which, in these days, have an interest outside of the solemn halls of 
the savans. His elaborate vocabularies of the Gypsy language, show- 
ing a degree of labor in contrast with his dashing manner, demon- 
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strate beyond doubt to any one familiar, as the reviewer once was, 
with the current speech of India, the Hindu ancestry of the Gypsy 
race, and even, by the presence of certain Arabic and Persian words, 
the date of their exodus, after the Moslem conquest of India in the 
fourteenth century. Another most deeply interesting question, is 
the persistence of race and type, which, however, in this case, can 
be explained by natural causes, as that of the Jewish race cannot. 
Still, the presence of a purely Oriental race—in character as purely 
Oriental—unchanged in long centuries of contact with social con- 
ditions like those of England, most alien to its wild and tropical 
spirit, is a fact as curious to the ethnologist as would be to the 
geologist the discovery of a living form from the tertiary among 
existing animals. Strangest of all, after the search round the world 
for a race that has no religion, it is found in Protestant England in 
the Gypsies, who, Mr. Leland asserts, after long and careful investi- 
gation, have literally no God and no form of worship. 

We may suggest, in conclusion, that the Gypsies of America 
would afford to some enthusiastic explorer like Mr. Leland, a field 


worthy of his attention. 


A HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE. A HAND-BOOK OF 
PRINCIPAL FACTS FROM THE BEST RECENT AUTHORITIES, 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH. By EDWIN CONE BISSELL, A.M., 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ROSWELL D. HitTcucock, D.D. 
NEW YORK: ANSON D. RANDOLPH & Co. 


OUR engagements have permitted only a cursory examination of 
the volume, but enough to leave the conviction, that it well deserves 
a permanent place as a standard of Biblical History. A systematic 
and well-digested work of this character, has long been a desideratum. 
For students in theology it is perhaps only Zoo specially adapted, and 
we fear, that it is too heavy in style and too ponderous in bulk for 
the general reader. The writer evidently belongs toa class, at the very 
antipodes from those brilliant and ephemeral writers of periodical liter- 
ature, whose false glitter blinds the public eye to the claim of pro- 
found and solid learning. Long years of assiduous mental toil, of 
pains-taking and conscientious accumulation of facts, of searching an- 
alysis and difficult classification, together with a fair share of general 
literary culture are manifest in every page of this valuable and inter- 
esting work. Such learned toilers in the deep mine of history, rarely 
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fill the place they deserve, in their day and generation, and must look 
for their reward in their own consciences, but they are in fact the liv- 
ing arsenals of truth, and from their rich armories, many a more famous 
champion draws his weapons, ready and sharpened for the conflict 
with error. 

We think a reader of a little more than average determination will 
find here a fund of valuable information, quite sufficient to repay his 
efforts. In the world of books, as in the world of nature, a few 
diamonds of first water, are worth the toil of leagues of sand and 
dust. It is delightful to use the telescope of history, and to bring 
into near and life-like form, the noble band of translators, whose 
hands have passed the torch of truth down the successive ages, 
Always have their characters been grand like their mission. Tyn- 
dale, Wickliffe, Luther, are simply as men, among the giants of our 
race, cast into its grandest mold. We have the results of their 
labors as our most precious heritage, but here we see the struggles, 
the toil, the agonies of blood and tears, which their work cost them. 


SONGS OF THE SOUL, GATHERED OUT OF MANY LANDS AND AGES. 
.By SAMUEL IRENA:US PRIME. ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
NEw YORK. 


IT is a very difficult thing to make a really choice selection of 
Sacred Poetry. On the one hand it has been very much the fashion 
with a certain class of critics, to depreciate the hymns of the Church 
Catholic, and even to deny them any considerable poetic merit. 
These censors have suffered their own distastes for religious themes, 
and their inability to comprehend the peculiar inward life of earnest 
Christian people, so to influence their critical judgment that they have 
pronounced unworthy of a place in literature, hymns that to healthful 
Christian taste and sensibility, are full of power and beauty. On 
the other hand, there are many hymns having but little poetic or 
literary merit, that have acquired by familiar use and pleasant asso- 
ciations, an influence on many hearts that causes them to be esti- 
mated far beyond their merit as compositions. Whoever attempts 
to make a selection that shall be popular from the great mass of ac- 
ceptable religious lyrics, must encounter difficulties on either side not 
readily to be surmounted. Only a true taste and a nicely critical 
discrimination, can judge impartially between the prejudice of hyper- 
criticism, and the prejudice of personal associations. 
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The songs of the Soul, have been selected, evidently with some 
sense of the difficulty of the task, from the class of hymns that are 
most manifestly born out of the heart. The plan of the volume al- 
lowed Dr. Prime to select from the whole range of Christian lyrics. 
This gives the advantage of far greater variety than would be possi- 
ble in a collection, all relating to one general subject. Matin and Ves- 
per Songs—Songs of the Trinity—Songs of Holy Tides—Songs of the 
Cross—Songs of Sorrow—Songs out of the Depths—Songs of Aspi- 
ration—Faith—Hope—Courage—Love—Praise and Thanksgiving— 
Patience—Peace and Triumph ;—these are the particular divisions of 
the arrangement. 

Under these heads are found many of the richest and most 
heart-stirring lays in which the Christian affections of different 
ages and tongues have found fit expression. “Side by side,” says 
Dr. Prime in his prefatory note, “Go up the plaintive utterances 
of the captive queen, the passionate cry of the earth-stained soul, the 
triumphant chant of the redeemed, the stirring call of the soldier, the 
deep and solemn music of the mitred abbot, the noble strains of the 
cloistered monk, and the clear sweet melody of the martyred girl.” 
Of course, a considerable number of these will be familiar to many read- 
ers. Others will be entirely new, or will be such as have been but rarely 
met with by most, into whose hands the book will fall. We know no 
similar volume that contains so great a variety of the gems of sacred 
song, with so little that one would willingly spare, as this. Each 
reader may’ very probably miss something that his individual taste 
might make him wish to find; but this would be true of any imagina- 
ble selection. Such a volume as this may fitly lie beside the Bible 
in the Christian’s closet, for daily reading, in connection with that, in 
“ the still hour.” 

It would have added to the value of the book if the compiler had 
taken more pains to assure himself that he was choosing the best 
text extant, instead of the one which chanced to be before him, and 
also to give the dates of the several hymns to a greater extent. We 
have noticed, also, two or three slight typographical errors. The 
volume is issued in splendid style, the exterior corresponding well 
with the contents. 
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